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scene THE symposium on ‘‘The Evangelistic Needs 
of China’s Rura ion”? 

problem. s Rural Population comes in very 


fittingly at a time when various Conferences have. 


met for the special consideration of the problems of 


evangelistic work. Undoubtedly, as Dr. P. F. Price points 
out, in the rural population we have in point of numbers and — 


in territory to be covered the great problem of evangelistic 


work. Five deductions from the articles in the symposium 
might be emphasized. These are: /%s/, the value of 
scientific study of the field (we have published the 
results of the Formosa Mission Church census as a possible 
guide to such scientific study); Second, the need of 
taking great care in the providing of buildings so as not 
to discourage local attempts by unwise liberality in the use 
of mission funds; Zherd, the importance of maintaining 
simplicity in the equipment provided for this work ; Fourth, 
the need of developing the laity to take a full share in 
this kind of work ; 77th, it is evident that the fundamental 
need is that of a divine passion for winning men to a better 
life. Without this the most elaborate equipment and 
preparation will fail, and with it a tremendous amount of 
work can be done. where the equipment in hand and even 
the number of workers appear to be wofully inadequate. 
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Two articles in this issue deal with the way 
Chinese leaders are assuming their share o/ 
responsibility for Christian work. These typo 
articles are, F77s/, the one setting forth the denominationa| 
policies of the Methodists, and the other dealing with the 
‘‘Appointment and Support of Preachers.’’ The article by 
Bishop Bashford is full of interest. Its principal point deals 
with the way in which Chinese leaders in the Methodist com. 
munion are developed so that they have their place by the 
side of their western colleagues. The privilege of taking 
part in the General Conferences of the Church held at home 
not only cements the bonds of brotherhood but is an effective 
offset to all the limitations that arise from racial differences. 
We heartily recommend a careful consideration of this practice 
to all denominations, as there does not seem any reason why 
something like this should not be more generally done. 

The suggestive article on the ‘‘ Appointment and Support 
of Preachers,’’ by Rev. A. IL. Warnshiuis, is an excellent illustra- 
tion of how closely the responsibility for directing and supporting 
the work can be related to both Chinese and Western Christian 
workers. Here again racial limitations are practically elimin- 
ated. By the method here set forth, the judgement of Chinese 
leaders is placed at the disposal of the Missions when advising 
the Home Boards. We have no hesitation in saying that the 
recommendation of such organizations should be final for the 
Home Boards in so far as they are able to finance them. 

In this connection it is interesting to note how the Chinese 
members of the Chinese Tract Society at Shanghai responded 
to a movement to unite their societv with the Central China 
Religious Tract Societv at Hankow. ‘These Chinese leaders felt 
that union meant for them elimination to a greater or less extent, 
and their reply was an effort to raise funds from the Chinese to 
meet the current needs of the Society and the suggestion of 
plans for a plant of their own in Shanghai. Such enterprising 
efforts show a realization of the responsibility involved and 
indicate the opening of an era when the Chinese leaders will 
assume the obligations of Christian work in China. 

THE articles on Language Study which 
are now being published are written 
from a new viewpoint. In the past, the 
individual method of study has obtained and, whatever its 


Promising 
| Developments. 


Progressive 
in Zanguage Study. 
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limitations, has been far from a failure. There is a tendency 
sometimes amoug youuger missiouaries to minimize unduly the 
value of the methods which have been evolved from a long 
course of experience. Nevertheless, the methods of language 
study can be improved as well as other things. The experience 
of older missionaries can be put at the disposal of the 
young in a way that should make easier for them a path 
all too full of obstacles. Furthermore, the best modern 
methods of language study can be applied to the task of 
mastering Chinese. Iu this connection we should like to throw 
out a question for discussion. How far can a Westerner 
in learning a new language be expected to follow the methods 
by which he unconsciously learned his mother tongue as a 
child? We refer of course to the spoken language ouly, 
which ought to be the first problem of all missionaries. We 
are aware that an adult mind can learn quicker and can 
« concentrate more, and yet we wonder why nature’s method 
in learning a language is so easily overlooked. What a child 
gets comes practically altogether through the ear without 
the use of written symbols, and it would seem as though at 
least greater emphasis should be laid on the training of the 7 
ear, aS whiat we reproduce caunot go outside of what we under- i 
staud aud hear properly. We should be glad to hear from some | 
of those long experienced in language study on this question. 
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IN connection with the excellent article by Dr. 

O. I. Kilborn on ‘‘Mission Organization ” we wish 

) to quote a few paragraphs from the report of the 
last Foreign Missions Conference, held in New York in January, 
1914. 

‘Certain missionary societies have long had busiuess agents, 
but. too often they have been ordained men. How much more 
economical in every way to send out a business mau for purely | 
business functions. Going a step farther, it would seem to be good 
business for a group of small Missions to be served by one such 
agent. 

“Phere is a uew department of lay missiouary service which 

I wish to emphasize. It is serving as private secretary to one or 

inore experienced missionaries whose strength is too often eaten 
up by purely clerical work which a stenographer and secretary of 

fair education could do as well or better. Is it not wasteful and 

shortsighted to let highly trained men possessed of invaluable 
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experience and ability fritter away their most precious years jy 
unproductive copying and bookkeeping? At the very least, the 
use of native stenographers and typists should be encouraged. ; 

‘Tn nothing that I have said have I meant to imply that the 
layman is in any sense superior to the ordained missionary. Such 
an assumption would in itself be proof of inferiority. It is at 
bottom merely a question of diversity of gifts, and the problem for 
any man or society is simply to put round men in round holes and 
not force an ordained man to do work that a laymen could do 


: better.’ : 


‘‘ Tf (business) centralization at Shanghai would require offices 
aud equipment of some magnitude, the question naturally presents 


itself as to whether a central building would not be very desirable. 


It does not take much imagination to picture < central mission 
house which would contain the central banking offices, not only of 
one board but of several boards; a union agency. for handling 
shipments for all the boards could be installed and a union book- 
store would of course naturally come into such a building. In 
case a union press is established at Shanghai, the offices ofjsuch a_ 
press would be here. The building ought to be planned to take 
care of the business offices of the Methodists, Baptists, London 
Missionary Society, Educational Association, American Bible 
Society, Sunday School Union, Chinese Tract Society, China Con- | 
tinuation Committee, and others. _ 


These quotations indicate the Bivection of the thought of 
inissionary leaders at home with regard to the need of reform 
in mission administration. | 

ok 

ONE practical and difficult aspect of Christian 

Work. comity is that of amalgamation, or the transicr 

of work from one body to another. The highest 

Christian sentiment prevents the ready relinquishment of 

work already started, but that this method of increasing 

missionary efficiency has passed the theoretical stage is seen 

in four instances where it has been made a maatiet of 
practical consideration. 

According to an article in our Missionary News Depatt- 
ment the Rhenish Mission has recently considered the trausfer 
of two sections of its work but without taking action. Other | 
Missions, however, have gone further than this, as, for instance, 
the London Mission has already withdrawn from Hunan and 
Szechwan and concentrated in Peking, Canton, and Hankow. 
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The Foreign Christian Mission has decided to withdraw 
from Shanghai and concentrate at Nauking, and the American 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Union has also decided to 
withdraw from its work in Hanyang in order to increase 
its efficiency at other points. To some this move is at 
least of doubtful benefit, but it should be remembered that in | 
no case is the work which is thus left really abandoned. It is 
only a case of one Mission withdrawing and leaving the work 
to others to do, so that all Missions concerned may do better 
work in the end. Psychoiogically the difficulty is to be able 
to give up the idea that nobody can be saved unless they 
receive the Gospel with our own private watermark upon it. 
The work thus transferred does not stop and, apart from 
the pull upon Christian sentiment which results, should suffer 
no real loss. ‘These incidents are a sign of progress. 
HUMAN ueeds, wherever in evidence, should have 
ine tie attention of the minds best fitted to grapple 
Cosoperation. 

| _ with the problem of supplying them without 
any regard to national affiliations. For this reason we join 
heartily in welcoming to China the seventeen American engi- 
neers who form the Board of Survey which is to grapple with 
the problem of surveying and protecting, through irrigation, the 
Hwai River Section. The practical interest of the United 
States in the welfare of the Chinese people is seen in that the 
government granted leave for this work to Colonel Sibert 
and Mr. A. P. Davis, two leading members of the Board. 
Every member of this Board of Survey is an expert in reclama- 
tion and irrigation projects. For the preliminary survey work 
gold $50,000 will be provided by the United States Red Cross 
Society. Any further funds needed, up to gold $100,000, will 
be supplied by the Chinese Government through short-term 
loans. ‘The significance of the arrival of this Board of Survey 
can hardly be overestimated. Whether successful to the full | 
extent of its aims or not, its presence will serve to emphasize the 
great humanitarian principles which must come more and more 
to the front in the intercourse of nations. The efforts of this 
Board will serve also to bind closer two of the nations whose 
destinies are linked up with that great arena of world interests, 
the Pacific Ocean. Both through their character and the aid 
given by their specialized intelligence, the members of this 
Board will render a tremendous service to China, | 
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It is eucouraging to vote the constructive 
attention now being given to educational 
matters iu China. In the Month we have quoted from some 
remarks of the Chinese Secretary of State as to future plans of 
the Government in this regard. Last month reference was 
made to a movement to re-establish educational taotaiships i in 
the various provinces. The purpose of this movement is to 
offset the lack in Chinese education which has been painfully 
apparent in the case of many students educated abroad. 
Nevertheless, emphasis is laid upon the need of still closer 
relatiouship in educational matters with Western nations 
by President Yuan’s recent action of placing a capital sum of 
twelve million dollars in the Bank of China, the interest of 
which is to assist students who go abroad to study. This action 
is both a reply to those who think that China is sufficient by 
herself and also an attempt to meet the worthy desire for 
greater mastery of the Chinese language and Literature by 
raising the standard of Chinese education through réquiring that 
studeuts desiring assistance to study abroad must at least have 
passed the Middle School grade. ‘There is in some quarters a 
reaction evident against the extreme value that has been placed 
upon the acquisition of English. This is in the main a healthy 
sign. It is encouraging to note that preparation is made for those 
who tor special purposes need to study abroad. It is satisfac- 
tory to see, also, that the greater problem of an efficient educa- 
tional system in China which shall bring Western knowledge 
within the reach of the multitudes who cannot go abroad is also 
receiving Consideration. 


Educational Matters. 


at, ates 
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In a book recently published by Dr. Josiah 

of tbe Strong, with the title ‘Our World,” is 
found this significant ‘* World- 

wide movements spring from world-wide conditions and 
causes.’’ Politically there is a growing desire for some basis 
of international action uot founded on fear. Such a basis will 
before long be found, even though a conservative elemeut, 
through short-sightedness, may temporarily retard its applica- 
tion. With regard to Christianity also, the rising tide of 4 
desire to prove visibly the unity of Christianity is a fact that 
cannot be denied and can only be temporarily retarded. It 
has recently been said that controversial matters have, in some 
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sections, become matters of renewed controversy, and recently 
the Southern Baptist Convention took action which seems to 
put this great body of Christians against the movement for 
closer Christian unity. The Anglicans, also, do not yet 
seem ready to follow the action of their representative at 
Kikuyu. Such hesitancy is due in part to the fear of losing 
denominational identity and of being limited in denomina- 
tional activity. Such reactional steps are to be expected 
with respect to the movement for Christian unity as in all 
other movements. ‘There are always those (and we do not 
hold it against them) who, when a new movement comes 
along, find themselves unable to change, and because there is 
no desire to ride rough shod over such, great movements some- 
times seem to be retarded. But such a staying of a great move- 
nent only means a damming up of the forces which have been 
released, with the evezztab/e result that before long these forces 
will break over their restrictions with increased power. The 
desire for Christian unity is a world-wide movement ; indeed, 
it is more, it is a universal movement. It will yet issue in 
some proof of the fundamental unity of all Christians that the 
_ world will be able to see, not some illusive spiritual entity that 
is too delicate to be brought out into the light. The members 
of the various denominations now touch at too many points to 
be able to stand apart as formerly. Edinburgh, Kikuyu, the 
Continuation Committee Conferences in Asia are milestones 
which will yet be left far behind. With others we are willing 
to wait until the road is yielded, feeling with Milton that ‘‘ He 
who o’ercomes by force, o’ercomes but half his foe.’’ Yet we 
helieve that tremendous progress in Christian unity will take 
place in the next few vears. 

THE statistical charts published in this issue 
of THE CHINESE RECORDER are obtained | 
through the courtesy of the China Continua- 
tion Committee, and are compiled from the statistics published 
in the China Mission Year Book for 1914. They present a 
graphic and clear statement of the comparative strength of 
various denominational and educational interests. We con- 
gratulate both the China Continuation Committee and the 
editor of the China Mission Year Book in that they have been 
able already to improve greatly these statistics and so to en- 
hance their value. 


The Statistical 
Charts. 
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The Sanctuary. 


“* The effectual fervent prayer of avighteous man availeth much,” 
St. James 5:16. 


‘“* For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am ] 

in the midst of them.’ St. Matthew 18:20, 7 
We need so to live that we may be raised to the contempla- 
tion of our future, not as a far-off beauty of Heavenly love, but 
rather as the reality of which we are becoming more blessedly 
conscious as love grows strong through victory, unto victory, as 
the substantial Divine reality which corresponds to a certain 
spiritual fitness and capacity within ourselves. Thus, when we 
feel that we have taken a definite step forward, or when God Him. © 
self reveals to us that He has exalted us to a particular understand- 
ing of Himself in His work of love and grace, we recognize within 
ourselves that which is the beginning of glory. In this way we 
advance in the knowledge of His holy will and purpose. Hence it 
is that when our souls have been filled with joy in understanding 
even a little of that which awaits us in the perfection of consum- 
mated love, we are often, as it were, forced back upon ‘the con- 
sideration of our present unfitness for that glory. It is thus that 
we are trained for higher degrees of spiritual life. If we receive 
all Divine revelations in the spirit of deep self-humiliation, they 
will be confirmed to us in ways of supernatural knowledge. We 
may learn this from the example of great and holy souls, friends of 
God, like Isaiah and Daniel, who, for their great humility and 
penitence when God granted to them special visions of glory, were 
rewarded with even more wonderful revelations of Heavenly 
things. But this revelation of our present unfitness is not incon- 
sistent with the highest hope of the Divine friendship ; and our own 
feelings are not those of dissatisfaction or discouragement. We 
have in view a most blessed end, and the vision is becoming 
clearer. We are treading in the ways of God; we can trace the 
steps by which He is leading us; we are looking onward; our 
hearts are expectant as we ponder the promises and assurances of 
Divine love. We wait, not impatiently, but with the confidence of 
love. We cannot doubt the future while we adore Him in that 
which He has already revealed, and praise Him for that which He 


has already given. Our one desire is to ‘go on unto perfection’. 


Brett’s ‘‘ The Divine Friendship.”’ 
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CHINESE COMMUNICANTS. 
1913. 


METHODiSsTs 


7.59%, 
Methodists...... da 44,844—19.17 
China Inland 31,243—-13.3% 
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Contributed Articles 


How to Meet the Evangelistic Needs 
of China’s Rural Population 
A Symposium 
| 
[PY experience and observation have gradually 


‘confirmed me in the belief that for rural evangelistic 

work our motto should be: ‘‘CONVERTS FIRST, BUILDINGS 

AFTERWARDS.’’ The Christian Church in the first 
centuries, though without special structures of its own, and 
meeting for the most part in private houses or even in 
catacombs, was none the less the Church. Being nota building 
but a body of believers, it neither then nor now depends on 
wood, brick or stone for its existence, but on a vital, continuous 
touch with its great Founder. Let us, then, be in no hurry 
about purchasing chapels. That there should be in the center, 
where the missionary resides, a fully equipped institution (financed 
in whole or in part by mission funds) which may serve as an 
ideal to the surrounding district, seems an absolute prerequisite. 
Given this as the hub, let colporteurs selling Bible-portions 
and tracts, especially the latter, radiate in all directions, 
canvassing the whole field (Eccl. 11:6). ‘These men should 
be selected for their evangelistic fervor, and ability to win 
others : and should receive regular instruction and inspiration. 
Further, let the missionary himself not disdain to preach at 
times in a tea-shop or from other good vantage-ground (barring 
seething market-places) where the people can get the message 
straight from his own lips. The colporteur and itinerating 
evangelist, not waiting for people to come and put down 
their names, should in each town seek out a family that 
has had a reputation for upright conduct, and who woulc 
be naturally inclined to receive the light of the Gospel. 
Surely the Lord has many such in China! ‘To them they should 
impart periodical instruction and endeavor to lead them toa 
definite experience of salvation. One will draw others of like 
mind, and gradually here and there little groups will be formed. 


_ Nots.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Boar« 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of article: 
published in these pages. : 
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With the most reliable and earnest in each group appointeq 
or elected as leader, they should meet regularly for Bible. 
study aud prayer. Bible-schools for all, aud conferences fo; 
leaders, should be held in the central station, thereby linking» 
up the entire district. The desire in each locality for a 
cuurch-home is only a matter of time. The responsibility wil] 
be theirs and will come on them only after they have 
appreciated the true inner blessings of Christianity. Growth, 
while slow at the beginning, will be sure, and will become 
accelerated later on. After-regrets will be few. 
W. J. MORTIMORB. © 


II. 
fT}: absolute need of China’s people is to hear the Gospel 


a sufficient number of times to understand the message 
of salvation it brings. While the most receptive may 
i accept the message on one hearing, the majority will 
need to hear it repeatedly. Considering the vast mass of people 
to be reached, our small staff of paid preachers cannot accom- 
plish this task. Our aim therefore must be to kindle the light 
of Christianity in as many towns and villages as possibie, 
trusting that those who receive the truth will be as lights in 
the world, holding forth the word of life. We believe in 
nearly every place there are souls prepared of God to receive 
the Gospel in order that they may make it known to others, 
So we define our immediate aim to be the proclamation of 
our message over a chosen field till its magnetic power shall 
have attracted the more sensitive. They in turn will draw 
others to the Saviour. 

With the above in mind how shall we proceed in areas 
beyond the influence of the Church? Choose a centre from 
which to operate. There place two regular workers. Here 
rent for them a room rather than a house, as all the available 
money should go into men rather than plant, and it is advis- 
able to keep the evangelistic staff as mobile as possible. 
The reputation of the place and especially of the person with 
whom they lodge is of importance, as if they bear an evil name 
the worthy in a whole countryside may stand aloof. If a 
district is quite untouched it may be well to preach at fairs 
and markets for a time. But this somewhat unfruitful work — 
should be early relinquished for a method which will better 
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permit us to cultivate and gather the harvest we have sown. 
We suggest a geographical survey of the country; Chinese maps 
containing each village are sometimes available. Let every 
place be noted within a circle drawn six miles from the centre. 
Experience shows that to be a convenient area. Let every village 
be visited, the results of the day’s work being recorded at night 
on the map, which should be of a liberal scale for the purpose. 
It will be usefnl to alternate the journeys to far and near 
places. The wisdom of our Lord’s method of sending out 
preachers two and two is proved by experience. If one in each 
_ pair can play a musical instrument like an accordion it will help 
to attract the people to hear the message. Each address should 
be accompanied by an announcement of the preacher’s place of 
residence, and an assurance of welcome to all seekers after 
the truth. A day at home must be fixed on which to receive 
inquirers. Sunday is suitable, now that it is widely known, 
because it affords an opportunity for visitors to see and to join 
in Christian worship. Where the preachers live in a market- 
town it may be well for them to preach there on market-days. 
- From the first all inquirers must be taught to be independent 
of a missionary society ; if they lean on the evangelists they 
will fall away when the latter move to fresh ground. After 
decision for Christ they must be taught to witness for him ; in 
their evangelistic activity lies our hope of reaching the whole 
population of the neighbourhood. | | 

The preachers should also make a social survey of their 
district. They should inquire and record the names of scholars, 
gentry, and people of reputation who are not likely to appear 
on the street to hear preaching. The neglect of these classes 
in our country evangelisation gives the impression that our work 
is among farmers and coolies only, and thus some missionaries 
and Chinese college-graduates have seen no place for their 
gifts in country evangelistic work. The scholars and gentry 
may be reached by visiting, or by invitation to some special 
meeting at wlrich it is proposed to discuss a subject of general 
aud religious interest. Well educated Chinese are needed for 
work among these classes. But one such man cau oversee 
this work in several districts which are evangelised by less — 
highly trained men. Another plan of reaching educated men 
is to have a lending library in the evangelistic centre; the 
distribution and collection of the books affords good op- 
_ portunity of meeting scholars. | 
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We must now briefly consider the evangelisation of the 
neighbourhood of a Christian Church. How can we obtain the 
aid of the members? Unless they will give us liberal service we 
have no hope of carrying the Gospel to every Chinese in this 
generation. ‘The Christians need first to be better instructed as 
to their duty and privilege in this business. It should be urged 
on them that at least the Sunday afternoon should be given to it, 
If the worshippers in a station can be committed to a definite 
work, however small, it will be a great gain. It is a mistake to 
expect them always to do without leadership. The Mission of 
the Southern Baptist Convention in Pingtu, Shantung, sends an 
evangelist to any centre of Christian worship where the members 
have subscribed a fifth of his salary and promised to do daily 
work with him. The plan has been fruitful. If the Christians 
can be thus actively interested in the spread of the Gospel in 
their own neighbourhood great blessing will surely result. 
Being rich in leisure at certain seasons they can itinerate with 
him over a small area, in their own villages they can gather 
their neighbours for evening evangelistic meetings, and above 
all they will be likely to pray for the preacher they partially | 
support. ‘The missionary in charge or the Chinese pastor should 
meet them at the commencement of their campaign and arrange 
so that the best shall be made of their effort. 

One of the difficulties of country evangelistic work is its 
monotony and lack of intellectual stimulus. In the midst of 
the rural population there are small county cities, the per- 
manent residents of which are similar to those of the larger 
villages, with the addition of a small official element, besides 
teachers and scholars in government schools. As the work 
in these cities must be done by the itinerant evangelistic 
missionary and his staff, it may be mentioned in this article. 
It may be undertaken as a relief and change from village work 
at those times in the year when itineration is not convenient. 
The assemblage of the staff in one place gives an opportunity 
for reading and Bible-study. The public work should be 
suitable to the people, such as lantern and other attractive 
lectures, booklending, visiting, and preaching. The spiritual 
and mental stimulus of such united work will not be small, 
and a greater impression will be made on the city than by the 
maintenance of a small permanent staff of workers. 

It is becoming clearer that we want men of better general 
and theological education than have been available for country 
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work in the past. Our colleges seem likely to supply us with 

the men. But though they must be prepared to endure hardness, 

yet those who seek to employ them must be ready to offer larger 

salaries than have been given to half-trained men. The work 

itself will make a large call on their consecration to God’s service. 
| E. C. NICKALLS. 


| 
Experience finds the supplyiug of the needs of this work in 
the following :— | 

First, The missionary leader must Jead out into the work 
among the villages. It is often said that any special success 
attained in Shantung is due to ‘‘the rugged virile character’? 
of the people together with a ‘‘ favorable climate.’’ However 
much there may be in this, the missionary whose health and 
dignity are endangered by taking off his coat and going out 
with his helpers and Christians to preach on the streets of the 
village, can put the results of his rural work in his vest pocket, 
_ just as easily as the missionary of any other province. 

- Second, Evangelists and Bible-women must be kept mov- 
ing among the villages in the work of preaching to the non- 
Christian people. In our field we have found that the locating 
of the average evangelist in a market or any other town ina 
fixed place is a failure. It simply affords him a comfortable 
place to lie down on his job and go to sleep. In the large 
towns and cities wide-awake, resourceful and consecrated men, 
_ if furnished with a suitable equipment, may do a splendid work. 
But such men are strictly exceptional, and should have special 
inspirational features to assist them. 

Third, Have the Christians contribute yearly a definite 
number of days’ preaching among neighboring villages, two or 
three going together. If possible have the men led in this 
work by an evangelist or a pastor and the women by a woman 
evangelist. A record should be kept of these days as they are 
worked out. Many are poor and cannot contribute much 
money but can give time. Much of this work is being done in 
this district. It impresses the surrounding people as the work 
of a paid evangelist could never do, and incidentally it brings 
new life and joy and harmony to the members of the church. 
‘The missionary should have his part in this work. | 

Fourth, Select a company from among the church mem- 
bers and, after the Fall seeding is done, lead them out into a 
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new region for a couple of months of preaching. Divide them 
into companies of eight, each located in a market town anq 
preaching two together for a week, among the surrounding 
villages, then moving on to an adjacent market town. Have 
as many such companies as you can find suitable men for and 
money to pay simply their board. Have each company led by 
@ missionary or an experienced evangelist and all working 
among the villages of the same geueral district. This stirs up 
a general spirit of inquiry and interest in the Gospel message. 
Follow up this campaign by keeping one or more evangelists 
working among those who have shown special interest. Have 
some sort of a preaching place secured and before long start a 
school. Do not pay for the building occupied for these 
purposes. A little financial assistance might be given but 
too much at first is bad. We have opened many out-stations 
through this campaign plan. The Christians greatly eujoy 
and get much good from this work. | 
- Fifth, Geta Bible Society to support a man with special 


gifts in selling books and send him among the out-stations to 


start and oversee Christians in the work of colportage in 
surrounding markets and villages. It is amazing how many 
scripture portions can be sold by these unpaid workers who get 
simply the nominal sum charged for the books. 

Sixth, See that the boys’ and girls’ day schools in the out. 
statious are supplied with such teachers naturally that the schools. 
will result in bringing into the church not only the students but 
many in the families. These schools, in order to be worth while, 
ought to be so equipped as to yield direct evangelistic results. 
In our field these day schools, in order to secure the limited 
percentage of aid from the Mission, must be where the people 


. are first pledged toward the support of a pastor or evangelist. 


Seventh, Careful shepherding of the church in order to 
keep it alive and aggressive. We have a joint committee of 
Chinese elders and foreigners whose business it is to decide, first, 
how much a congregation calling a pastor ought to give; 
second, how much the man called ought to receive. ‘The 
difference in each case to be supplied by the foreigner. We 


have a graded system of salaries depending upon efficiency. 


This plan iusures a pastor to every organized congregation, 

provided there are enough pastors. If not, an evangelist is 
provided toward whose support the people must contribute. 
There should be at least annual classes for the teaching and 
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stimulating of evangelists, both men and women. Each 
general district should have an organized Bible school where 
each evangelist can have regular Bible instruction for at least 
a year at a Lime. | | 

| Eighth, Attention should be given to the matter of chapels. 

From the first care should be taken that these are not established 
too near together. In Korea, they have had from the first the 
rule that country chapels should be ten 4 apart. When there 
are so many small groups of Christians, it is impossible to satis- 
factorily instruct and develop a church. Before very long the 
people should be urged to unite in the building of a central 

chapel, with the land deeded to the church and the building 
dedicated to strictly religious uses, excluding school and every 
other use cther than worshipping. 

_ There are so many evils growing out of holding worship 
in private houses and buildings used for other purposes than 
worship, that people ought to be early educated in the direction 
of a publicly owned building. A missionary, in order to be able 
to push effectively in this direction, must stand ready to supple- 
ment in some way the gifts of the people, either contributing 
himself or getting something for this purpose from the home 
Board. As time goes on the people will more and more resent 
being urged in these directions by a foreigner who gives nothing 
worth while himself. I see that some missionaries and some 
Missions are urging the supplying of buildings in larger market 
centers, in the hope that they will be paid for by Chinese that 
.come into the church. On the other hand it is urged that not 
a dollar be given to help poor, scattered Christians in the erec- 
tion of their house of worship. This is unfairly discriminating 
and suicidal. Missionaries ought to know that Chinese will 
never contribute to take over a building already furnished them 
by foreigners. We have the greatest difficulty in securing 
enough suitable men for our country pastorates, and therefore 
it is all important that we discriminate in favor of these country 
districts rather than against them by seeing that they are 
supplied with suitable houses of worship in central places 
where the people can be gathered in sufficient numbers to make 
preaching worth while. | 

In our station the general offer is made to supplement, 

_ by one-fourth, the amount given by the people themselves 

for a house of worship. This is given on the following 
conditions ; 
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I, That the deed for the land be stamped and deposited 
under care of Presbytery in a foreign safe. | 

II. That the people pledge themselves to restrict the use 
of the building to purposes of divine worship. 

III. That the people within a radius of six or eight / 
unite in one central chapel. 

IV. That the style and shape of building be approved by 
a committee of Presbytery. — 

_ \V. That the money given to supplement for the erection of 

the chapel building, be not paid over until the Christians have | 


paid in their contributions, and that only the contributions of 


the local people be estimated in securing this additional one- 
fourth from the foreigner. This means of course the supplying 
of the one-fifth of the whole cost of the building. 

| R. M. MATEER. 


IV. 


HINA’S rural population. What a vast multitude they 

are! Just how many we do not know, but it is possible 

C] perhaps to make a comparative estimate. | : 
As reported in the /#ternational Review of Missions, 


a survey recently undertaken in Japan by a committee on the 


- distribution of forces, revealed the fact that approximately 80 


per cent. of the total population reside in rural districts. If this 
proportion is true of China (and general conditions would seem 
to be similar), then of China’s estimated population of 
426,000, 000, there are 340,000,000 who live in country places. 
Even after making all discounts, the dimensions of such a 
problem as is indicated by these figures are simply staggering. 
The Japan Committee also estimated that 96 per cent. of the 
country population in Japan is as yet unreached. The same 
proportion in China would indicate that of the rural popula- 
tion 326,000,000 are as yet unevangelized! From Szechwan to 
the sea, from Hailungkiang to the Himalayas, these uncounted 
multitudes extend over a vast area. They are distressed and 
scattered as sheep having no shepherd. Though they are 
unreached they are of all classes of the population perhaps the 


most easily approached and influenced. What would our 


Master, who came to save such as these, say of such a problem 
as this? We cannot do better than to try to find that out; 
and it is from His instructions and example that I would 
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try to glean some suggestions as to how to mieet the needs of 

China’s rural population. 
The needs of the country peoples deeply stirred His heart. 

As ‘*He went about all the cities and villages’’ and saw the 

multitudes He was ‘‘ moved with compassion.’’ He went from 
- place to place, whether in cities or village or country, and in 
one of these long country tours we are told that not only His 
disciples but also certain devout women followed Him and 
ministered unto Him. And it was not an artificial or perfunc- 
tory campaign ; it was the natural outflowing of His great and 
unquenchable love. Jesus was not blinded by a desire to catch 
“(the influential classes’’ to the neglect of the common people. 
He, indeed, preached to the men of influence with an intensity 
that grew to the very time of His death, but the influential 
classes for the most part rejected Him while it was from the 
poor, and mostly from the country, that the men were drawn 
who afterwards became men of undying influence in the 
promulgation of the Gospel. It was the glory of His ministry 
that there were no neglected classes. The classes that were 
being neglected in His day were the publicans, the sinners 
and the poor, and, lo, He eateth with publicans and sinners and 
‘‘to the poor the Gospel is preached.”’ 
| There was, indeed, a method, a ‘* policy,’’ in His work, but 
it was a free and untrammelled method, the constant motive of 
which was love. Herein lies a fundamental suggestion for us. 
We theoretically love the people of all classes and localities, 
but as a corporate body of Christ’s representatives it would 
appear that we are so bound up in machinery of all sorts and 
in ‘*departments of work,’’ and are so occupied with meetings 
and committees, forming plans, making readjustments and 
outlining wise policies that we give too little unfettered play 
to the contact of soul with soul, and to the love that yearns 
over the lost. All of our work is evangelistic in its aim. To 
that note we all respond. But there is so much absorption in 
_ this or that of a secondary nature that the ultimate end is too 
often lost sight of in the immediate pursuit. ‘The good thus 
becomes the enemy of the best. Are we not as a missionary 
body tying ourselves up by our complex organizations? 
Central stations are becoming bigger and more expensive, and 
the larger and more expensive they become the less radiating 
power they seem to have. ‘The power that miglt be utilized 
for sendifig light into the dark>regions beyond is reafired for 
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the running of the local machinery. Only a part of the mis. 
siouary body, and in many localities a painfully small part, is 
engaged directly in the solution of the biggest part of our 
problem, which is the speedy evangelization of China’s millions 
in city and in country. If we are to accomplish this task 
through that meagre proportion who are engaged in ** direct 
evangelistic work,’’ why then the outlook is simply hope- 
less. Other forces must be let loose. The avowed aim of 
all of our efforts, which is the evangelization of the masses, 
smust have a new emphasis in every department of our work or 
else we shall utterly fail to meet the present opportunity. In. 
dividuals as well as institutions will have to be stirred by a new 
impulse. We shall have to have a re-baptism of the evangelis- 
tic spirit. Nothing less will avail as a starting ‘point for so 
stupendous an undertaking. 

Our Lord, being overborne by the meeds of the scattered 
mulitiudes, enjoined spectal prayer for more labourers. The 
‘first and most apparent thing as we face the problem of | 
the unevangelized country is the dearth of workers. How 
is that need to be met? Our Lord’s precept and example 
would seem to show that it is to be met in three ways: by 
prayer, by training, and by leadership. He prayed all night in 
connection with the sending forth of the disciples. He trained 
them through personal touch, continuous teaching, and holy | 
example. He told them how to work and He worked with 
them. He did not tell them to do a kind of work that He had 
not done Himself and done in a way that they could never hope 
to excel. He developed two classes of workers. And He took — 
it for granted that the Gospel would be self-propagating and 
self-supporting through the self-denial of believers, including 
the preachers themselves. With all of our multiplied methods 
of mission work we can never hope to improve upon these 
simple principles in the development of what we call ‘‘ native 
workers,”’ (and ‘©native’’ is used in no invidious sense but as 
a term that is both descriptive and honourable). And, after 
all, these are the real workers without whom the task will 
indefinitely await accomplishment. The number of such 
workers is inadequate at best, but when we come to the con- 
sideration of the country problem we find them lamentably 
few. What shall we do about it? Well, there is prayer. 
But having prayed for labourers, where are we to look for 
them? The most natural place would seem to be the mission 
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schools. Here it is that there has been an immense outlay in 
consecrated money and consecrated zeal. Here it is that fora 
long period of time, and at a most impressionable age, students 
receive that instruction which, other things being equal, would 
seem to point to them as being the fittest persons for leadership 
in the evangelistic campaign. But while mission schools have 
‘had a profound influence in many ways, yet, in the develop- 
ment of a large number of workers available for leadership in 
all sorts of hard places the schools have been a decided disap- 
pointment. — There are many noble pastors and evangelists now 
in service who are indeed the product of the schools, but when 
among them we eliminate city pastors and those who in one 
way or another are dependent upon foreign aid, and count only 
those who are content to work in hard or out of the way places, 
on a support provided only by their own people, or on such as 
their own people of this class would be able to provide, we 
shall find them very few and far between. It may be another 
instance in which the complexity of our organization operates 
against the simpler and more effective processes which were so 
successful during the Apostolic Age. But the point is now not 
to find fault with existing conditions but to face the facts and 
to try to indicate what may be at least a partial solution. 

‘The Student Volunteer Movement which is now being 
blessed in so many places will, it is earnestly hoped, produce a 
substantial increase in the number of volunteers from the high 
schools and colleges. And there was never greater need than 
now for an educated ministry. In fact, unless there is a goodly 
modicum of thoroughly trained men among her preachers and 
leaders the Church in China will lose as much as she gains in 
the face of the present matchless opportunity, accompanied as 
it is by intelligent and aggressive opposition. The recent 
action of the sub-committee on theological education of the 
China Continuation Committee, in confining their report to the 
emphasis of a necessity of a thoroughly equipped ministry, is a 
sign of the times in this direction. 

But facing conditions as they actually exist there does not 
seem to be much hope of the higher schools of learning furnish- 
ing men for the country work except in a very general way. 
Students in the schools are being foreignized and the men who 
come from the schools, almost without exception, require 
foreignized support. Not that they require more than they are 
commercially worth. Asa matter of fact, the school-bred nan 
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who enters the ministry makes almost always a comparative 
sacrifice. But the average college student, because of the 
system under which he has been trained, has gotten beyond 
that point where he will accept an average support from an 
average country congregation, or the equivalent of such a 
support, as thousands of country pastors who are also college- 
bred men do in Western Christian lands. This statement is 
not probably true of all parts of China but the cases where it © 
is not true would seem to be the exception rather than the 
rule. If, therefore, the system which we have built up hinders 
men from entering without condition and without reserve into 
all spheres of evangelistic service, including the humblest, we 
cannot expect that God will answer our prayers while we our- 
selves are hindering them. 

Either one of two things has got to happen if we are to 
meet the needs of the three hundred and forty million of 
China’s rural population; either there must be a new and 


“revolutionary consecration to service on the part of a large 


number of students, or else we must look to humbler men for 
the accomplishment of a large part of the task. 

While praying that both of these things may come to pass 
we can address ourselves with much hopefulness to the second. 
To meet the needs of the country we must have a large number 
of native workers who will adapt themselves to the needs and 
hardships of rural or out of the way districts. The prayerful 
search for such men, their thorough training in the use of 
their own language, in the truths of the Bible and in practical 
church work, and the actual leadership of them by wise and 
consecrated evangelists, either foreign or Chinese, would seem 


_ to be one of the most pressing problems now before the mission- 


ary body. 

There is the undoubted need for adaptable leaders, pref- 
erably men of the soil, with no higher ambition than to live — 
as and to live for their own people. But there is no less need 
that these men should be thoroughly grounded and taught. 
This would seem to point to the development of Bible Institutes 
and Bible Training Schools for such workers as one of the 
most important questions now before the church in China. | 

Nor will it avail to train these men in some given centre 
and then say ‘‘go’’ and do this orthat. ‘‘Come’’ is always 
stronger than ‘‘go’’ and the ‘‘go’’ is never so appealing as 
when it was proceeded by the ‘‘come.’? This was our Lord’s 
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method. There seems to be an idea abroad that all that 
missionaries have to do now-a-days is to teach only, and 
through their teaching raise up groups of men and women 
and send them forth to do the work. But the Kingdom 
of God is not spread in this way. If seems to be true in 
some few localities that missionaries are amply occupied in 
teaching those who come to them for instruction, but it is 
not a sound principle and not true of the mission field as a 
whole. In respect to true leadership God has linked together 
both precept and example, and what God has joined together 
we may not put asunder. The day of sheltered mission 
‘stations and of the ingathering of large numbers for uninter- 
rupted study is here, but the heroic day of missions has not yet 
passed. Actual leadership in facing the hardships, problems, 
and difficulties of widely scattered but vastly populated districts 
is a condition without which the work before us cannot be 
accomplished. 

Our Lord included the country places in his evangelistis 
plan. In the execution of His work He seems in one aspect 
~ to have been led by circumstances. What seemed to be a 
mere chance gave the occasion for His first and for subsequent 
miracles. A casual meeting here and there led to the utterance 
of some of his greatest discourses. He was often interrupted 
and rarely resented it. While he laid a restriction upon 
Himself in regard to the limits of His preaching work, which 
was confined to the lost sheep of the House of Israel, yet 
within those limits He preached everywhere. The parable 
of the Great Supper is a parable of Hisown work. He was 
unceasing in His ministry in villages and cities and in country, 
and His command to the Church to preach in Jerusalem, in 
all Judea, and in Samaria was a command to do as their Lord 
had already done. 

His example is full of rich suggestion for us. Are we 
giving of our best to the country? The big centres have the 
benefit of the big plans, the big plants, and the big outlay, 
and they are absorbing most of the energy of the missionary 
_ body and most of the funds of the church at home. The 
needs of the country while not the same in kind are greater in 
degree, yet it is the continual complaint of the evangelists, — 
and evidently a just complaint, that, whereas the places of 
those who drop out in institutional work must be filled, yet 
the places of evangelists who _ out may be and often are 
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not supplied. We have not put the evangelistic work of the 
great outlying districts on the same efficient basis on which 
we have put the institutional work in the big centres. Whiere- 
as day schools might be opened in many country places to the 
great benefit of the local communities as well as to the schools 
of higher grade, yet for want of funds and proper supervision 
the opportunity is neglected. The promotion of Sunday 
schools, of night schools, of systematic itineration, to say 
nothing of regular preaching and church work, is hampered 
for lack of men and means. Too few strong men are being 
sent out for leadership in the couhtry wotk. There seems to 
be a sort of an idea that the men and women of exceptional 
ability must be set apart for literary or educational work, and 
it is a mistake. Rural districts deserve our best as well as 
urban districts, our Lord Himself being judge. Souls in the 
country are just as precious and four times as numerous as 
the peoples of the cities, and work among them is singularly 
joyful and fruitful. Would that the church at home and 
the church here might awake to the urgency of this passing 
opportunity ! | 
Our Lord taught that wituess-bearing through sivemil 
appeal is the constant duty of every beltever. Or as John 
Wesley put it, ‘‘ All at it, and always at it.’’ Jesus preached 
on every possible occasion even when He was very tired (John 
4). He commanded every believer to be a witness (Acts _ 
1: 8) and the whole connection shows that this witness- 
bearing is to be through the contact of living soul with living 
soul. This is the heart of the whole problem. Our most 
pressing need is not numbers or equipment but a new fire 
burning within every breast. Such a fire burned in D. L. 
Moody’s heart. President Woodrow Wilson tells how he was 
profoundly impressed by Moody as he entered a ‘‘ very plebeian 
place,’’ a barber shop, where Mr. Wilson was already sitting. 
Mr. Moody quietly took a seat beside him and it was not long 
before the whole atmosphere of that shop was changed, and as | 
he a little later went out of the door one and another looked 
at each other enquiringly, as though to ask what manner of 
man was this. It was the same with Moody on railroad trains 
and everywhere else—his heart was simply aflame. The 
reason that he spoke to listening crowds and through books 
aud newspapers with such singular power, was because of his 
burning love for souls and his constant personal testimony. 
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And his example is the more striking because he was subject 
to limitations of various sorts. It is this personal passion for 
souls, kindling from heart to heart, that is going to spread the 
truth among these waiting multitudes if it is to be spread at all. 
Specializing does not relieve us of the duty of soul winning. 
Dr. Trumbull tells of two Sunday school teachers of his boyhood 
days. One discoursed learnedly about the lesson every Sunday, 
and the other, while talking in a very simple way, would lay 
his hands upon the boy’s knee and say, with tears springing 
in his eyes, ‘‘My boy, I wish you were a Christian.’? And 
Dr. Trumbull says that long after he forgot the learned things 
that were said by the one, he remembered the touch of the 
‘Joving hand of the other. It is this impress of soul upon soul 
that will outweigh all else when we begin to sum up what is 
really worth while in our plans. And those who most con- 
stantly come into personal contact with other souls are those 
who have the deepest and most far-reaching influence. It is easy 
to become absorbed in some little department of missionary 
activity to the neglect of the living appeal, and though this 
is a very personal matter with each one of us yet, it is, as it 
seems to me, the very heart of the subject. It is easy to sit on 
a boat or on a railway train or a tram absorbed in a book or 
casual conversation, while the golden opportunity to come 
into living and may be saving touch with lives that for that 
one brief period cross our lives, is lost, it may be, for ever. 
The writer once heard some Chinese comparing two mission- 
aries. ‘They said that when Mr. A. travelled on a certain 
route he preached to them constantly about Jesus, but that 
when Mr. B. travelled on the same route he read his news- 
paper all the time. They were heathen but they noticed the 
difference. ‘There are scores of missionaries who are at a loss 


to know what to say when asked to make an appeal to a 


heathen audience. In many congregations on the Sabbath a 
lot of missionaries are bunched up listening to a native pastor 
or someone else preach, when they might be out among the 
people sowing the seed and gathering in believers. We need 
again the prayer that Dr. Medhurst said that the missionaries 
made in the early days in Shanghai, ‘‘On Lord, scatter thy | 
-servants.’? ‘Take some big centre where there are scores of 
Christian workers, foreign and Chinese, and go out and question 
a hundred persons at random as to whether they have a saving 
knowledge of the Gospel and watch the results. How many 
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there are who have not such knowledge even under the shadow 
of big missionary buildings. 

After all the problem with regard to the reaching of the 
unevangelized multitudes in city and country is the same. We 
need a change. The reformation must begin with the house 
of Levi. The initial work is the cleansing of the temple, 
We need not so much new methods as a redistribution of the 
emphasis. The emphasis now is on the ‘*work’’ in which 
for some reason or other each one has become absorbed, where- 
as our Lord’s emphasis was on personal witness-bearing. And 
personal testimony, the passion for souls, the longing to impart 
to others some spiritual gift will not exclude but rather include 
and sanctify all other methods. Our biggest problem after 


ourselves. 
all is P. F. PRICE. 


Denominational Policies in their Relation to 
Mission Work 
I]. Methodist. 


T must be clear to everyone that any success which may 
have attended Methodism in China is not due to 


any superior piety or intelligence upon the part of her 
missionaries. Her measure of success is due, first, to 
the emphasis which she puts upon spiritual experience. But all 
missionaries now insist upon this, and some missionaries of 
_ other churches enjoy a larger and richer experience than we do. 
Nevertheless, the steady and persistent emphasis on spiritual 
life through revival services, class meetings, prayer meetings, 
Bible study, etc., is considered by us the most important 
method of securing spiritual gains in China. If any Mission | 
permits educational work, hospital work, or any other form of 
external service to absorb the energies of her pastors and divert — 
them from direct spiritual work she will fail to make spiritual 
gains. Their conviction that the Gospel is able to transform 
the character of every one who will receive it, their belief in 
immediate regeneration, and their plans for systematic revival 
work are the motives of Methodist work in China. 
We limit this discussion to a consideration of our methods 
of organizing the work. What we have done is due to 
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our Chinese fellow-workers. Statistics drawn from the Chzna 
Mission Year Book for 1914 show that the Methodists of all 
‘pranches have 37% of the Chinese clergy, and of the total 
Chinese Christian workers 25%. These statistics are still 
somewhat incomplete but probably it is true that the Methodist 
church in China has a larger number of Chinese ministers in 
_ proportion to the missionaries than almost any other church 
in the nation. Speaking now specifically of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, this is due to the following causes. | 
First, to her educational policy. The Methodist Epis- 
copal church entered China in 1847. In 1849 she opened 
a primary school for children. In 1857 she won her first 
convert. By 1868 the primary school had grown from a 
_ simple primary school into a school comprising a primary, 
intermediate, and high school grade, and in that year the 
missionaries added a Bible school. In 1877 the mission- 
aries organized the first mission confereuce with ten Chinese 
members, and that conference has grown into six conferences 
each of which, save one, has more Chinese than foreign 
members. The number of Chinese ministers in the Methodist 
Episcopal church, therefore, is due first of all to the fact that 


the 004m began educational work as early as 1849 and began 


spe ly training men for the ministry as early as 1868 and | 
tHat she has persisted in this work with 1 seit. earnestness 
down to the present time. 

| The second cause of the large number of ministers in the 
Methodist Episcopal church is due to her method of creating 
them. All of our members are organized into classes which 
meet once a week for prayer, for Christian experience, and for 
exhortation. Ifa member shows an unusually rich experience 
and ability in prayer and speech he may by vote of his class 
and the approval of the pastor receive an Exhorter’s License. 
The exhorter supports himself but under the direction of the 
pastor reads the Bible and expounds it on Snndays and at 
Special services. If he fails to display ‘‘ gifts, grace, and useful- 
ness’’ the license lapses at the end of the year. If, on the 
other hand, he wins unusual success he may after a few years be 
recommended by his district conference for a Local Preacher’s | 
License. He is still expected. to support himself but he now 
enters upon a course of study in connection with his work 
which will fit him more fully for preaching. This office is | 
Tecognized throughout the Methodist Episcopal church and 
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the four years’ course of study is the same for all candidates for 
the local ministry of the church throughout the world, the 
books being translated into the languages of the various coun- 
tries. Local preachers are the right arm of Methodism, com. 
posing 73,814 out of the 103,833 Methodist preachers in the 
world: in Wesleyan Methodism some 20,000 of the 27,000 
sermons delivered every Sunday are preached by loca! ministers, 
If successful in his studies and his preaching the local preacher 
may at the end of his four years’ course of study be recom- 
miended by the district conference for ordination as a local 
deacon. He cannot, however, be ordained except by a vote 
of the Annual Conference ; and no Annual Conference in China 
will vote to ordain a local preacher unless he has shown such 
fitness that churches are asking for him as a pastor and he 
needs ordination for the discharge of his pastoral duties. In 
this case the local preacher now devotes his whole time to the — 
_ pastorate. After two more years of successful work in the 
pastorate and in his studies the local deacon may be elected by 
the Annual Conference to Local Elder’s orders. This will not 
be done in China unless the man shows such qualities as lead 
the conference to believe that his services will be permanently 
required as a pastor. In the latter case he may be ordained 
and yet remain all his lifetime a local preacher in the employ- 
ment of the church, or he may be admitted as a member upon 
probation into the Annual Conference. But no man can be 
admitted to the Annual Conference without passing still further 
examinations in books prescribed for all ministers of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church throughout the world. In case of 
admission into an Annual Conference upon probation a further 
cotirse of four years’ study is prescribed. If the candidate 
proves successful in the ministry and also passes the examina- 
tions for two years more he may be recommended for member- 
ship in full in the Annual Conference. Even after he is 
admitted into full membership he still has two more years of 
studies to pass before securing full standing in the Annual 
Conference. Another method by which a minister may enter 
the conference is through the schools instead of through 
practical experience. After a young man receives an Exhorter’s 
License he may enter one of our schools and after passing 
through the high school, the college, and the theological 
school aud other post-graduate studies, or at any stage in his 
educational career, he may apply directly for admission into 
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the ~Annual Conference... This method, however, usually | 
substitutes years of study for experience on the field, so that so 
far as time is concerned the entrance to the ministry by the 
latter method differs little from entrance by the former method. 
Personally, we followed the latter method and were thirteen 
years on the road from our Exhorter’s License to full member- 
ship in an Annual Conference. In either case, the ease with 
which one can start on the path leading to the ministry and the 
large number of our members who receive Exhorters’ Licenses 
and are urged to struggle for the ministry is the second cause 
of the large number of ministers in Methodism. — 

The third cause of the attractiveness of the Methodist 
ministry for the Chinese is that once a member of an Annual 
Conference the Chinese preacher is on an exact ecclesiastical 
equality with the missionary and with every other member of 
Annual Conferences in China, the United States, India, 
Germany, etc. Indeed, the member of an Annual Conference 
on any mission field has some advantages over the member of 
an Annual Conference in the United States. There is a much 
_ larger demand for his services and he is earlier called to a 
responsible position as a pastor, an educator, or an administra- 
tor. Within a few years after we opened the first Bible 
school in 1868 we were calling Chinese graduates to teach in 
the high school and in less than twenty years, or in 1887, the 
first Chinese District Superintendent was appointed. No 
Chinese minister appointed to this office has proved unfaithful 
‘to the trust and to-day the Methodist Episcopal church has 
twenty-five Chinese District Superintendents as compared with 
nine missionary District Superintendents. In many of these 
cases a nlissionary is appointed in charge of one or more of the 
districts for the sake of his advice and moral influence and 
especially for the purpose of representing the district to the 
friends at home and securing funds for the work. But the 
authority of the missionary-in-charge is advisory only. Indeed, 
the office is not recognized by the Discipline of the church ; 
_ the next office recognized under the Bishop by the Discipline 
is the District Superintendent. Hence, officially and legally, 
the larger part of the work of the Methodist Episcopal church 
_ in China is under the supervision of the Chinese and not of the 
missionaries. 

The fourth cause of the attractiveness of the Methodist 
ministry for the Chinese is the large influence which the 
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Annual Conferences on mission fields have in the affairs of 
Ecumenical Methodism. The new constitution of the Method. — 
ist Episcopal church omits the words ‘‘of America’’ in the 
title of the church. Even before this omission the church had 
become worldwide and delegates from thirty-six nations sat 
in the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal church 
in 1912. As the Chinese outnumber the missionaries in the 
Annual Conference it is possible for them to elect Chinese 
Ministers or laymen as delegates to the General Confer. 
ences; but usually the generosity of the Chinese has led 
them to give the missionaries half the delegates from China. 
Indeed, they usually generously propose that missionaries com- 
pose the entire ministerial delegation to the General Confer- 
ence, but the missionaries cannot consent to this. As the 
delegates are carried to and from the Conference at the expense 
of the church at large, and as they participate in the business 
of the General Conference on an exact ecclesiastical equality 
' with the representatives of all other lands, including America, 
the Chinese members thus feel themselves an integral portion 
of a worldwide church. | | 
Moreover, the conferences on the mission fields and on the 
frontiers of the United States are given a larger representation 
in proportion to their membership than are the larger confer- 
ences. Again, while the missionaries and Chinese delegates 
participate in all discussions and votes in regard to matters 
telating to the church in America, it is the custom of the 
General Conference in all matters relating to a mission to defer 
to the judgement of the representatives from that field. One 
more advantage of immense potential influence is enjoyed by 
members of the Methodist Episcopal church in foreign lands, 
viz., Central Conferences for the management of their own 
affairs. Eastern Asia, Southern Asia, and Europe each has a 
Central Conference which meets every four years and passes 
the legislation which it deems essential for the people it repre- 
sents. In this regard the church has outrun any national 
government in her generosity to her children beyond the 
seas. Great Britain. and the United States, indeed, have 
granted a parliament to Canada, to Australia, to New Zea- 
land and a legislature to the Philippines: but neither has 
yet granted her colonies representation in Parliament or in 
Congress. _Great Britain has granted seats at Westminster 
to representatives from Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, but 
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not until the present year has she adopted federalism and 
granted any of her subjects both representation at West- 
minister and a parliament for the management of local 
affairs. But for over twenty years the Methodist Episcopal 
church has granted India and China each a Central 
Conference for the transaction of business especially related 
to its own country, while at the same time it has granted 
the Methodists of each land a larger representation in the 
- Ecumenical Conferences of Methodism than is granted to the 
conferences in the home land. It is an educational policy 
which from the beginning of our mission work has trained 
Chinese for the ministry ; it is an easy method of admitting 
men into the ministry through the gradations of exhorter, local 
preacher, and membership in Annual Conferences ; it is the 
recognition of the perfect ecclesiastical equality of the Chinese 
members of the Annual Conferences with the missionaries of 
the same; it is the appointment of a far larger number of Chinese 
District Superintendents than of missionary District Super- 
intendents; it is the adinission of Chinese delegates on an 
ecclesiastlcal equality to membership in the Ecumenical Con- 
ferences of Methodism, while granting them separate Central — 
Conferences for the management of their own affairs—it is these 
- generous measures which secure for Methodism the very large 
number of Chinese ministers in proportion to the missionaries ; 
and it is to this large proportion of Chinese ministers that 
any success of Methodism in China is due. 


Mission Organization 


O. L. KILBORN, M.A., M.D. 


HE guiding principles, promptness in action and efficiency 

in administration, must be ever kept in view in the 

ideal Mission organization. For the highest efficiency 

_ a democratic organization is necessary, because no one 

man, be he never so wise and experienced, can have the skill, 

the knowledge, and wisdom of several men. To secure prompt- 

ness of action, power must be delegated to a small body of men 

living close together, so that during the interim between 

Annual Councils they may meet for consultation on short 
notice, | 
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Democracy in organization does not imply any slackening 
of the reins of authority ; nor does it imply any less of loyalty 
and obedience to constituted authority than in any other form 
of Mission government. Responsibility for obedience to Mis. 
sion action or regulations rests upon the whole body of in- 
dividuals, rather than upon any one or several. Hence in 
theory democracy finds it easier to secure enforcement of 
regulations. In practice there are difficulties, due to reluctance 
on the part of individuals to assist the Mission Authority to 
secure the obedience of a brother; and on the part of the 
responsible few to take what may be regarded as _ harsh 
measures in dealing with their fellow-workers—each one of 
whom esteems himself the equal of every other. 

Successful democracy in civil government presupposes a 
high degree of morality and education among the masses of the 
people. A successful democratic Mission organization implies 
a high degree of practical Christianity, as manifested in the 
‘‘ability to do team work,’’ in the willingness to submit to the 
rule of the majority of one’s fellow-workers, even in regard to 
those matters in which we may be convinced that an unwise 
policy or course is being followed. 


- THE MISSION AUTHORITY. 


What should constitute the Mission Authority ? Suppose 
the Mission to consist of about twenty to thirty missionaries, 
occupying three to five stations, not too widely separated. 
Then let there be a Council, consisting of all the missionaries, 
meeting once a year for review of the work, for discussion of 
and action on Mission policy, for preparation of estimates to be 
forwarded to the Home Board, and for the appointment of its 
own members to their various stations and work for the ensuing 
year. By the term mzsszonarzes I mean all foreigners sent to 
the field by the Home Board, whether men or women, married 
or single. Some Missions put their wives into a separate 
Council of Women, to include married and single workers. 
The action of such a Women’s Council is then submitted to the 
Men’s Council. Other Missions shut the wives out from all 
official relations, regarding single women as alone worthy of 
such recognition. Many wives have in this way been dis- 
couraged in their Mission work in China. Such discourage- 
ment may readily communicate itself to the husband, resulting 
in further harm. To the objection that the wife is often 
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unable to carry. on active Mission work because of household 
cares, one would reply that except for the care of children, the — 
same household cares fall to the lot of single women. In any 
case this isa poor argument for shutting the wife out altogether. 
Furthermore, what the wife’s work lacks in guvantity, is often 
almost if not quite made up in quality, —derived from the fact 
of her position as wife and mother in the home. 

The logical arrangement, and in my judgment the best, is 
that adopted by a large number of successful Missions in China, 
whereby husband and wife are recognized by their Board, as 
well as by the Mission Council, as mzsszonarzes. This involves 
the acceptance of the wife as well as of the husband by the 
Home Board ; and therefore it secures a uniformly high standard 
of preparation for the Mission field, for man and woman, 
married or single. ‘The wife then comes to the field expecting 
to do definite Mission work ; work is accordingly allotted to her 
by the Mission Council, on which she is expected to make a 


report at the end of the year. 
WHEN THE MISSION HAS GROWN. 


It is obvious that a form of organization entirely suited to 
the needs of a small Mission may require to be seriously 
modified when the Mission has grown larger. Suppose now 
that the Mission has grown to sixty or eighty or more mem- 
bers; the stations are more numerous, some being far removed 
from others. Under these conditious this policy of pure 
democratic government becomes cumbrous and wasteful. ‘Two 
courses are open—first, to split up into two or three more or 
less independent Missions, each having its own Annual Council, 
and each holding a connection with the Home Board that may 
be closer than that among themselves; or secondly, to organize 
a number of sectional or District Councils, each to be modelled 
_ much after that mentioned above,—the whole to be supervised 
by a small representative Annual Council. The members of 
this last body should be elected by the District Councils, accord- 
ing to a definite proportion to be agreed upon. I believe the 
latter course or policy to be much the wiser and more efficient. 

The final authority on the Mission field will then be the 
Annual Council, whether the Mission be large or small, and 
the missionaries and Mission stations be many or few. In the 
first instance this body consists of a// the misstonaries ; in the 
second instance, of a small number of elected representatives. 
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In the election of these representatives due care should be 
exercised to ensure at least one representative from each station, 
and also that each department of work be proportionately 
represented, so far as this is possible. 


INTERIM ADMINISTRATION. 


Some Missions are organized to the extent suggested above, 
but have failed to make provision for administrative needs 
throughout the year, z.e., during the interim of Annual 
Councils. Without such provision there is inconvenience and 
delay, and therefore inefficiency. Promptness of action 
demands some kind of a standing authority. There is a 
temptgiion to put power into the hands of ome man for this 
purpose, but this is not necessary. An Executive Committee 
should be appointed by Annual Council, to consist of three or 
five workers, chosen from among those living in one station. 
Regular meetings of this body can then be held once a month, 
or once a week, according to the amount of business to be done ; 
while a special meeting may be called at an hour’s notice. 
Thus perfect mobility of the Mission machinery is secured. 

A further desirable arrangement is the submission by this 
Executive Committee of important business by correspondence— 
so long as its nature admits of the necessary delay—to Advzsers, 
appointed by Annual Council, one.in each station. These Ad- 
visers may consult with all the other missionaries in the station, 
_ if so desired,—a complete referendum being thus quickly secured, 

A large measure of authority should be delegated by 
Annual Council to Council Executive, in order to ensure the 
transaction of emergency business, as well as the inevitable 
routine questions which present themselves for solution from. 
week to week. The reference of the most important of these 
questions to the Advisers in all the stations for expressions of | 
opinion or for votes, will help to wise conclusions, and will 
make for confidence by keeping all members of the Mission in 
touch with all the business of the Mission. In order further to 
foster confidence, all minutes of the Executive Committee 
should be promptly circulated among all the members of the 
Mission in all the stations. , 

Action of the Mission Council and of its Executive must 
be subject to approval by the Home Board, and consequently 
all minutes are forwarded promptly to the Secretary for China 
Missions in the Home land. 
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| SUPERINTENDENCE. 


What about the question of superintendence ? In the 
democratic system of Mission government, is a superintendent 
required : ? Does this system admit of such ¢ an officer ? Let us 
engtire as to the needs. 

The Home Board, having in mind the two principles of 

continuity and personal responsibility, will probably appoint 
some one man ainong the workers on the field as Mission 
Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary. As the work grows, 
this office. may be divided between two men; or the one man 
may be retained, but assistance sent him, in the persons of 
~ accountant, stenographer, etc. The Home Board places re- 
spousibility upon the Treasurer for the expenditure 6f Mission 
funds in accordance with grants made. As Corresponding 
Secretary he is required to collect information from all the 
stations as to the condition of the work, and to forward it at 
frequent intervals to the Home land. This work will probably 
necessitate a personal visit at least once a year to each of the 
central stations. 
‘This officer is not, however, a superintendent in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. The information which he 
sends to the Home Board is not in the nature of criticism, but 
solely for the purpose of keeping the Home Base in touch with 
the progress of events on the field, and with the manifold needs 
of the work and workers. For these purposes he requires no 
arbitrary powers. Indeed there would seem to be no need or 
place for a superior officer, deriving his power from the Home 
Board, who will interfere with the ordinary course of local 
self-government on the field. 

There® is still need, however, for some one to exercise 
another function somewhat akin to superintendence: namely 
that of co-ordinating all the work of the whole field. He may 
be the Corresponding Secretary mentioned above, or he may 
be the holder of some other office appointed by the Council. In 
any case-he should be a worker of experience, one having the 
confidence of his fellows. In endeavoring to co-ordinate the 
work in different stations and in different departments, he will 
carefully observe the successes as well as the failures in one | 
station or part of the field, and pass them along to other 
stations,—the former for encouragement, and the latter as a 
warning. Without such an officer a man has labored for one 
or more fyears on a problem, in entire ignorance of the fact 
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that his neighbor i in a station only a few days distant has long 
since reached a satisfactory solution. 


oa The conclusion to which we are led is that one or more 
Mie. officers are needed in every Mission of any size, to exercise the © 
i functions of co-ordination, and of the collection and forwarding — 
‘ig of information to the Home Board. Such an officer may be 
a appropriately denominated a secretary, and he requires no 
Me powers other than those naturally accruing to a consecrated 


missionary whose common sense and experience commend his 

advice to the good judgment of his fellow-workers. In appoint- 
ing him to work, his Annual Council should make allowance 
‘ie for time required to carry out these objects. 

tig By some such organization as that sketched above, the 
a Mission will be prevented from disintegrating into a group of 
detached portions, each station a unit, more or less independent, 
neither helpful to nor deriving help from any other station. 

That organization is best which will cause the whole Mission 
to move along the path of progress as one organized whole, 

every station and every department a stimulus and a help to 
every other. 


g 


Bibs | THE MISSION AND THE HOME BOARD. 


The essential factor in the relation between the Mission 
and the Home Board, without which the best organization will 
be futile, is that of mutual confidence. ; 

The Board should exercise the utmost care in the selection 
of its missionaries ; but, having once made the appointment and _ 
sent them forth, it should be guided very largely by recom- 
i mendations from the field—always subject to the limitations 
ee imposed by available funds. The Board will be cautious about 
a. accepting suggestions or recommendations from any one in- 
dividual missionary, even though he be the highest officer of 


ia the Mission, unless it be made clear that the said suggestions 
mie _ or recommendations are approved by at least a majority of the 
| missionaries. 


The Home Board may designate the department of work 
to which each missionary is appointed, as educational, evangel- 
me istic, medical, etc., special permission being required in order 
Aid to change him to another department. But all details of each 
appointment are much better left to the Mission Council, whose 
knowledge of the needs and of men’s capacity is so much 
better than that of the Board can possibly be. 
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On the part of the Mission, unanimous recommendations 
will be found to carry great weight. Minority reports should 
not be sent. They represent division on the field, and may 
induce a degree of division at home. In any case they are 
highly detrimental to that highest mutual confidence without 
which the best results of mission work are impossible. In 
preparing estimates for presentation to the Home Board, care 
prin be taken to avoid extremes. The actual needs should 
be presented ; that is to say the estimates should not be prepared 
with a view to being discounted by the Board. 
} Sincerity and frankness should mark all the relations 
between Board and Mission. These, always tempered with 
kindly tactfulness, will make for harmony and —— and 


therefore for effective work.. 


CONCLUDING WORD. 

Mission organization is important, but its most highly 
developed form will avail but little in the absence of a whole- 
souled devotion to and dependence upon Jesus Christ. But 
there is no necessity for placing these two in opposition. The 
missionary and the Mission that unite Christlikeness and careful 
organization will do the most effective work for the Kingdom 


— of God in China. 


Language Study 
Il. 
Vocabularies. 
W. B. PETTUS, B.A. 


HERE are four vocabularies which the student of a 
language must master. They are: (1) the receptive 
spoken vocabulary ; (2) the active spoken vocabulary ; 

(3) the receptive written vocabulary ; (4) the active 
written vocabulary. The first means those sentences, phrases, 
and words which the student is able to understand when spoken 
by another ; the second, those which he is able to use in speak- 
ing ; the third refers to what he is able to understand through ~ 
the eye (in other words, to read); and the fourth describes 
what he is able to write. For the purposes of missionary work, 
it is necessary that one should enlarge all four as much as 
_ possible ; but in the actual work of a missionary in China, 
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whatever be his form of work, the frst two are of prime 
importance. The missionary who is blind can still do much 
efficient work ; but if he is deaf or dumb, his usefulness j< 
very limited. Furthermore, experience has proved that the 
above order is that in which the language should be mastered. 
One should first hear, then speak, then read, then write. To 
reverse the order makes the acquisition of the language more 
difficult, and will usually lead to the formation of habits which 
must later be broken. In other words, one should never speak 
what one has not heard, and until one has a good command of 
the language, being able to speak with a good rhythm and 
accurate pronunciation, sentences, phrases, and words should 
be acquired first by the ear—not by the eye. Furthermore, it 
saves time and requires less effort to have the reading of any 
material precede the writing of the same. The writer has_ 
several times examined students on such material as Baller’s 
Primer, Pilgrim’s Progress, the Guide to Mandarin, etc., 
and found that, while they were able to read the material 
and to translate it, when the material was read to them by 
a teacher without allowing them to look at the book, they 
understood very little of what was read, and they were wholly 
unable to reproduce the gist of the material studied in Chiuese. 
In other words, the work done and presented for examination 
had done very little to increase the receptive spoken vocabulary 
and the active spoken vocabulary of the student. ; 


The following hints on how to study a piece of Chinese in 
order to increase the two spoken vocabularies may prove 
helpful to language students :— | 

First: Get the meaning of the passage to be studied 


through the reading and explanation of the teacher, through 
the ear, without the use of the eye, if possible. 

Second: Read the passage after the teacher, getting a 
clear understanding of the meaning of new phrases. 3 

Third: Master phrases and sentences rather than single — 
words. 

Fourth: Have the onciees read the passage until it is 
understood readily, even when read at top speed. 3 

Fifth: Have the teacher tell the story without the use 
of the book. 

Sixth: Tell the gist of the story to the teacher and 
others, using as many new phrases as possible. 


Seventh: Write the story. 
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Appointment and Support of Preachers 


A. L. WARNSHUIS. 


JHE Presbyterian Church in South Fukien is composed of 
the Churches established by the Missions of the English 
Presbyterian Church and the Reformed Church in 
America. ‘The Church is therefore a union organiza- 
tion. It has been independent of authorities in England and 
America since the organization of the first Presbytery fifty-two 
years ago. The Synod of South Fukien is iow the supreme 
ecclesiastical authority. It is federated with the other Pres- 
byterian Synods in China. 
At the last meeting of this Synod, in December, 191 i. 
there was adopted a scheme with reference to the appoint- 


/ ment of preachers and the payment of salaries, which is 


significant not only with regard to the growth of the Church, 
but also with reference to the relation of the Church to the 
Missions. "The scheme is the result of a considerable number 
of years of slow evolution, and is.the product of several com- 
mittees representing both the Chinese Church and the two 
Missions. ‘The two Missions have worked harmoniously with 
each other and with the Church in developing these plans. 
From the beginning the South Fukien Churches have 
recognized their responsibility for the full support of ordained 
pastors, and the number of these at present is exactly forty. 
The Synod has now taken one more step forward by formally 
adopting this statement of principle, —‘‘ The responsibility for 
the support and appointinent of the unordained preachers 
shall belong to the Synod and the English and American 
Missions.’ This statement is a compromise. ‘The Missions 
have been urging that the Chinese Church fs in principle 
responsible for all the work carried on by that Church, and 
that the proper position of the Missions is to aid the Church as 
much as they can, especially during the period of the founding 
of the Church while it is not yet strong enough to carry what 
are properly its own burdens, and in that way to enable the 


Church to grow more rapidly. ‘The Synod, on the other hand, - 


has been very reluctant to accept that full responsibility. If 
the Missions would have agreed, the Synod would have pre- 
ferred very much that the responsibility for this evangelistic 
force should still remain with the Missions, and that the 
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Chinese Churches should aid the Missions in this work so 
much as they might be able to do. After several years of 
discussion, the Synod has now formally agreed to accept joint 
responsibility with the Missions. 

The purpose of the plans adopted is not to. enable the 
Missions to withdraw their money from the support of evan. 
gelistic work in whole or in part, but to advance the self-support- 
ing status of the established work, and so enable the Missions 
to use their money in opening up new territory. It is hoped 
that the Missions may be able to greatly increase their ap- 
propriations for evangelistic work, and if the Chinese Churches 
will also increase their share the sum total will be more nearly 
adequate to the opportunities before us. The Churches will 
continue as before to be wholly responsible for the salaries of 
the ordained ministers. The support of school teachers is on 
a different basis. No school, excepting the boarding schools 
of the Missions, receives more than one half of its teachers’ 
‘salaries from the Missions. The statistics for 1913 show that 
the total number of communicants is now 4,500, that their con- 
tributions for pastors’ and preachers’ salaries amounted to a total 
of $10,225. To this should be added the receipts of the Home 
Missionary Society, amounting to $1,036 ; and also the greater 
part of the ‘‘ Thanksgiving Offering,’’ amounting to $3,219, 
which is used mostly for preachers’ salaries. The total given 
by. the churches for evangelistic work was $14,480. In 
addition, they paid for school expenses a sum of $9,043, and 
for all other church purposes $12,061. The average contribu- 
tion per communicant member was $7.91. | 

The organization of. the new plan is briefly as follows. 
The churches are divided into five groups or districts. In 
each district a committee is organized consisting of a delegate 
appointed by each church session in the district and two 
missionaries appointed by their Mission Council. The size 
of these committees varies somewhat, but averages about ten 
or twelve members, including the two missionaries. Each 
District Committee elects two Chinese delegates to represent 
them in a Central Committee, and each Mission Council also 
appoints two delegates to that committee, which is therefore 
composed of ten Chinese, two English, and two American 
members. It is an important characteristic of these plans that — 
they transfer the authority of the Missions, not to any tem- 
porary, intermediate organization, but directly to the Chinese 
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Church as it is already organized. We are developing perman- 
ent ipethods of administering the Church’s work. 

The work of these committees is described in the rules 
that have been adopted as follows—‘‘In the appointment of 
preachers, each District Committee may determine all appoint- 
ments within its own bounds ; but if the appointment concerns 
another District, the two District Committees shall consult 
- together to ‘make arrangements mutually satisfactory. Before 
the annual meeting of the Synod, each District Committee 
shall investigate the circumstances of the evangelistic work in 
the District and shall prepare a list of the appointments to be 
made for the ensuing year, but before announcing these ap- 
pointments the list shall be laid before the Synod by the 
Central Committee, and when approved by the Synod it shall 
then be published.’? ‘‘ Each District Committee has the right 
to dismiss or promote preachers, but the preachers have the 
right of appeal to the Central Committee. Ifa preacher has 
resigned, or has been dismissed, a District Committee before 
reappointing him must first obtain the approval of the Central 
Committee. Newly appointed preachers shall be assigned 
to a District by the Central Comunittee.’’ 

The financial arrangements are as follows. Each District 
Committee will prepare its budget, estimating its receipts and 
expenditures. Its receipts will consist of the contributions of 
each Church and of individual Christians for the salaries and 
other expenses of the unordained preachers. These budgets 
will be forwarded to the Central Committee, which will revise 
and summarize them as they think is right. The budget will 
then be forwarded to the two Missions. It will show not only 
what the estimated expenditure is, but also how much of this 
the Chinese Churches have undertaken to raise. The Missions 
are then free to recominend to their Home Boards how much 
they should contribute to make up the deficit which the budget 
will doubtless show. Upon receiving from the Home Board 
its appropriations for this evangelistic work, the Mission will 
trausmit the amount that has been granted to the Central Com- 
mittee. If that grant is sufficient to make up the deficit in 
full the committee is able to carry out its budget previously 
adopted. If the grant is not sufficient, it will be necessary for 
that committee to revise its budget to bring its total expendi- 
tures down to the total receipts, or to obtain more funds from 
the Chinese Church in order to bring the receipts up to the 
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necessary expenditures. The disbursement of the funds is iy 
the hands of the treasurers of the District Committees, and the 
rules provide that they must follow strictly the provisions of 
the budget finally adopted by the Central Committee. The 
rules also state that ‘‘the determination of the salaries of the 
preachers shall be the responsibility of the Central Committee.” 

The relations of the Mission Councils on the field to the 
Board at Home remain unchanged. But in preparing its 
“Financial Estimates,’’ the Mission will have had the recognized 
assistance of officially appointed committees of the Chinese 
Church. And the appointinent of workers to their stations, the 
amount of the salaries they receive, and the supervision of 
their work in general is transferred from the Mission Council 
as such to the committees representing the Churches in 
which the preachers are at work. } 


-RESFARCHRS INTO CHINESE SUPERSTITIONS. HENRY Dor8, S. J. 
Translated from the French with Notes, Historical and Explanatory. 


By M. KenneE ry, S. J. Vol. T'usewet Printing Press, Shanghai, 


1914. Price $5.00. To mitssionaries at Presbyterian Misston Press Book 
Room $4.50. 


In these days of absorption in commercial utilities or mission- 
ary organization this beautifully illustrated book has a message 
alike to the business man and the missionary. The former is apt 
to become indifferent to practices on the part of the natives which 
are expressive of a dim acknowledgment of the supernatural which 
is too often foreign to him, and the latter is apt to overlook an 
opportunity of understanding the thoughts underlying the supersti- 
tious practices of the people. For as we look over the coloured 
reproductions of charms and other propitiatory articles, we are 
reminded how Lucretius and Strauss defined religion as ‘‘ fear’’ and 
how Chinese are so largely under the domination of evil spirits and 
bound hand and foot by superstitious practices. As we realise that 
religious relationships may arise from abject fear to hopeful faith, 
we see how the faculty for religion which the Chinese evidently 
possess indicates that they are capable of spiritual vision and 
progress. | 

This work is part of the ‘‘ Variétés Sinologiques’’ published 
by the Jesuit Fathers of the Shanghai Mission. The original, in 
French, is the result of the labours of the Rev. Henry Doré, S. J., 
who has laboured as a missionary for over twenty years in the 
Provinces of Kiangsu and Anhwei, visiting cities and hamlets, 
temples and monasteries, and questioning the people about their 
gods and goddesses, their local divinities and deified worthies. To 
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‘his personal observations he has added a careful study of all 


ivailable books bearing on the subject. The work is written for 
the general public and consequently’ avoids abstruse discussions. 
Its value is much enhanced by many pictures, reproduced in 
colours, of the supernatural beings already referred to, as well as 
of charms, mock-money, keys, ancestral tablets, paper houses and 
streamers and other articles, the explanation of which is given 
in the letter-press. 

The volume before tus treats of superstitious practices in 
general, beginning at birth and childhood and going on through 
betrothal and marriage to death and burial. The second part of the 
work will give a biography of gods and goddesses, whilst the 
third part will be a popular history of the founders of the three 
great religions of China. 

We welcome this first volume and congratulate the printers, 
as well as the author and translator, on the beautiful reproductions 
and the handsome appearance of the book. Whilst not treating 
exhaustively of the religious ideas of the people, a useful and 
scientific pu will be served by the book both here and at 
home. The book may tempt many of the non-missionary public 
to enquire into the religious life of the people and new mission- 
aries will find much helpful information which it is difficult to 
procure from Christian Chinese friends and which will be useful 
in getting a point of contact for imparting Christian truth and 


avoiding the possibility of unwittingly offending native prejudice. 


G. M. 


Lawns THAT WERE DARK, By P. H. Hawerms, LL.B. London 

Missionary Society, London, 6d net. 

MapaGAscaR FoR Cuaisr. Jmpressions of mine missionary visitors. L. 
London. 6d net. 


The twentieth century has introduced several noticable features 
Into the world of books. Among them, in Great Britain, there has 
been the advent of the sixpenny paper-covered volume, generally 
a reprint from a six-shilling work. It has been the ambition of 
novelists and others to appear in this form, for the sixpenny edition 
is a guarantee of popular fame. 

The London Missionary Society has been well advised to 
adopt this style of publication in the case of the two books before 
us. Of serious intent, they may yet be of absorbing interest to 
worthy citizens of God’s world-realm. __ 

_ In the former of the two, the name of Mr. Hawkins, to all in 
China who know him, promises the literary touch and genial tone 
added to material of deep human interest. And that promise is 
amply fulfilled in this record of a year’s journeying in South and 
Central Africa and Madagascar. The cover of the book is artistic . 


. and striking—perhaps more than any we have yet seen; and the 


nine chapters are written by a true artist in the use of words, who 


_ has besides filled his pages with well-selected information. 


*‘ Madagascar for Christ’’ is a joint report of three sister 


Societies: the L,.M.S., the Friends’ Foreign Missionary Associa- 
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tion, and the Paris Missionary Society. It ts an admirable anq 
readable text-book concerning the Island in general, its Protestant 
Christianity, its Church and Educational life, the problems of 
further evangelisation, and the challenge to the Christian Church 
which the situation clearly voices forth. : 

Both works are well illustrated with photographs. Mr. Haw. 
kins’ book may be had from the L.M.S., 16 New Bridge Street, 
London, post free for ninepence, and the other book for eightpence. 


W. ARTHUR CoRNABy. 


ReavIncs tw THe SHANGHAY By Pror. ¢ 
Cooper, St. John’s University. Presbyterian Mission Press. 


This book is printed on good paper, in clear type and with q — 
place for notes at the bottom of each page, being evidently intended 
primarily for students. It is an excellent book to furnish collateral 
reading, as the author suggests, and to serve to widen considerably 
the ‘‘active spoken vocabulary’’ of everyone who uses it. As the 
author suggests again, we think it might be wisely used more 
intensively than simply as a reading exercise. It is all too easy 
for a student learning Chinese to become satisfied with a limited 
vocabulary simply because it is sufficient for the purpose of com- 
mencing work, but a working vocabulary needs to grow or the 
speaker will find his ideas becoming stinted and his usefulness very 
seriously limited. The subjects treated in this book are mainly 
scientific, dealing largely with subjects not common to the thought 
of the man one meets on the street, and the book would seem 
to be of special use to teachers in mission schools. We can see 
how these simple anecdotes might be used as the basis of a talk 
to students. Many of them could also be mastered and used as 
illustrations in sermous and addresses. If one were inclined to feel 
that there is no time for this book because it is out of the range 
of ordinary duties, it should be remembered that a certain amount 
of general knowledge of any language is essential to the use of that 
language in treating technical subjects. We commend the sugges- 
tion that these short stories should be memorized and repeated to 
the teacher and in addition would suggest that they should not be 
read by the student, but read by the teacher to the students so that 
the students get them by Aearing them rather than by seeing them. 
Students of Chinese are all too apt to overlook the importance of 
training the ear in learning the spoken language. We should 
hardly judge it necessary to master the whole of Dr. Davis’ book 
before making use of this one. Many of the lessons in Dr. Davis’ 
book are just as difficulf even though the style does not appear to 
be quite so condensed. We can heartily commend the book asa 
useful addition to our helps to mastering the Shanghai dialect. To 
missionaries especially we commend its use as they are inclined to 
overlook the good to be obtained in mastering a vocabulary outside 
the more special one of the Bible. ~e 
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Some Science 


ATIS# ON CHEMISTRY, FOR MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
276 and 19. By M. Commercial Press 

It is a most unfortunate thing that the textbooks issued for 
science teaching in schools fall into two divisions which are almost 
mutually exclusive according to the terms they use. While the 
supply of useful books is so limited as it is at present the effect is 
disastrous, for a teacher must keep to one set ; and a student who 
has for any reason to change his school may find himself confronted 
with new ways of saying old things that are rather exasperating. 
The present book follows the Japanese system of nomenclature and 
shows it at its best probably ; at any rate such transliterations as 7 

fJ are rare (this seems to be the common name for carbonate 
of soda). The list of elements on pp. 70-73 is almost the only place 
where English words occur; and this forms a pleasing change in 
the printing of textbooks of this sort, which until recently were a 
curious mixture of Chinese and English. 

This is not a comprehensive treatise but an elementary text- 
book for class use. It describes Over 100 experiments, nearly all of 
which the student in a moderately equipped school should have no 
difficulty in performing. At the close of each chapter a series of 
questions is given, which should be of much use to a student who 
is reviewing his work. Chemical symbols are not used (with one 
exception) till after the Table of Elements p. 70, and the first equa- 
tion given ison p. 78. Uptothis point general principles are stated 
as deductions from experiments which do little more than suggest 
them. There is a marked prominence given to the practical 
application rather than the theory of Chemistry. In the first 70 
pages the student is pleasantly led on to become familiar with 
some of the methods and results of this science ; the next hundred 
pages are devoted to a description of the non-metallic elements and 
their compounds (almost entirely inorganic), and in the remainder 
(nearly 100 pages) the chemistry of the metals is considered. At 
tke end a list of chemical compounds with their formule is append- 
ed. No attempt is made to teach the analysis of salts, nor is any 
advanced quantitative work given, but from the first simple calcula- 
tious are introduced. . | 

The book seems well adapted for its purpose. It needs to be 
followed by a more strictly scientific study if the student is to 
master his subject thoroughly, but such work belongs rather to the 
college course than to a middle school. The illustrations are on 
_ the whole good—except fig. 35. There are not a few printers’ 

errors which should be corrected in future editions ; for instance on 
p. 10, col. 6, sodium is written for calcium. Probably the proof reader 
was not very familiar with equations and foreign symbols, since 
most of the mistakes occur in these. 


INDUSTRIAL, CHEMISTRY FOR MIDDLE ScHoors, TPB. 65 Cents. pp. 

400, Illustrated. Printed by Japanese Author, @. 
Chinese Translator, @& @ 

‘The type, paper, and illustrations in this book are all good, and 

the book seems well adapted for those schools where a knowledge 
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of the methods used fn Japan in the various fndustries di 

is desired. The prominence given to Japanese methods anq 
interests is marked throughout, and the nomenclature is Japanese 
also. This latter fact makes it dificult for anyone not used to this 
system to follow the meaning. It would be a gain if, for instance 

the chemical symbols for substances used were indicated, and it ig 
rather surprising that no chemical equations occur in the book, 
The only term explained would appear to be 7 H@ which we learn 
On p. 95 means gas $¥. ‘These matters will, however, hardly trouble 
the students for whom the book is written since they will no doubt 
from the first have been accustomed to the names employed. The 
ange of subjects treated is wide and includes the manufacture of 
porcelain and pottery ware, of glass, bricks, lime, cement, starch, 
gum, sugar, alcoholic beverages, paper, sulphuric acid, salt, soda 
— indigo and dyes, soap, vegetable oils, petroleum, aud 
rubber. 

About one-fifth of the book is taken up with preparation of 
alcohol and drinks containing it. As will be seen from this list of 
subjects, none can be treated in detail, and there is no attempt to 
introduce practical work into the course of study. It is not likely 
that the book will be much used in mission schools since in these 
the terms advocated by the Educational Association of China are 
more or less thoroughly adhered to and with such those in this 
volume are essentially incompatible. | | 


APPLIED MECHANICS, RAAB. Scientific Society, German 
Author, Prof. UWANSUSTEIN (? Translaiors, 
It is a great gain that the text books of many countries are 

being translated into Chinese ; in this one the marks of its German 

origin are welcome and evident. It gives a mathematical demon- 

stration of the usual results in elementary mechanics, and includes a 

number of propositions not often seen in textbooks. In particular 

the theorems relating to the centre of gravity of four-sided figures 
will.be new to most Chinese readers, and are most interesting. It 
is, however, unfortunate that the book seems to have overtaxed the 
resources of the printers, for only so can one explain the wonderful 
symbol used for ‘‘x’’ in most of the book. The printers’ errors are 
also painfully numerous, reducing for instance p. 50 to chaos almost ; 
still in spite of these defects the book is one that should at least be 
put in the library for reference, and teachers will find it very useful 
for their own use. It is well suited for a college class where the 
subject is studied as a branch of Mathematics, but not for those 
which treat Mechanics as a branch of experimental Physics. A 
teacher could quite well guide his class in correcting errors, and 
would need to supplement the proofs giving them more in detail 
for most students. Another great drawback to the general use of 
the book is the absence of examples for the student to work out 
himself: not that there are no examples in the book, but they are 
almost all answered for the student more or less in full—a method 
which is hardly adapted for class work. Another peculiarity is 
that angles are measured in the opposite direction to that common 
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in England; this is of course not a fault, but {s mentioned because 
it may confuse a student who combines this with English mathe- 
matical textbooks. | 
After an introductory chapter the mechanics of rigid bodies, of 
fluids and of gases, all receive separate treatment, and each is 
considered first statically and then dynamically. At the close two 
tables are added giving the co-efficients of friction between various 
substances, and the specific gravities of a number of solids, liquids, 
and gases. The type and arrangement of the book are good, and its 
diagrams clear and adequate ; the only serious criticism on this line 
is that multiplication is frequently shown by a dot which does not 
differ sufficiently from that used for a decimal point, so that when, 
as often occurs, a number of mixed numbers are multiplied together 
it is easy to get very mixed indeed. The symbol “= is not 
explained but appears to mean “ approximately.’’ It is used when 
arithmetical results are calculated out at the end of a problem. 


T. BIGGIN. 


R&cenT Books on GEOGRAPHY. 


COMMERCIAL, PRESS GEOGRAPHY OF CHINA, 3 th (ZS Oy 
HoRATIO B, HAWKINS, M. A., Zeacher in Kiangsu Provincial College, 
— Small Edition, 1912. List Price $1.00, Shanghai: Commercial 

a 

A commendable attempt to furnish the Chinese with a Geo- 

graphy of their own country in English. The attempt is commend- 
able because Chinese students are more willing to study Geography 
in English than in their own language, and though the present or 
small edition is better than the first edition in that the omission of 
many of the pictures has made the price more reasonable, the 
process of selection of pictures still leaves something to be desired. 
The maps for the most part are good, but it is noticeable that on 
the map of Kiangsu the Tientsin-Pukow Railway seems to be 
represented as completed only to Fengyang. References to govern- 
ment seem to be avoided unless the expression ‘‘ The International, 
or Model Settlement ’’ can be considered to be such a reference. 
Most names of places appear in the text in Chinese as well as 
English and there is an appendix of notes in Chinese, but it should 
certainly be said somewhere that those words printed in italics are 
explained in the notes at the back of the book. Perhaps it would 
be better if all the Chinese in the book were relegated to the 
appendix, for anyone who knows enough English to use the book 
could look up the names in an alphabetic list there. 

| Though the book is prepared for Chinese pupils it would be a 

most excellent thing for foreign missionaries to know at least as much 
about the geography of China as they can get from this book. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, BMAP. Christian College sertes. Intwo. 
| volumes. Wen-li, 25 cents each, Shanghai: Commercial Press, 

These are good books though perhaps ‘‘ Elementary Science ’’ 
would be a more appropriate title than ‘‘ Elementary Geography.”’ 


For what should one say of a geography which has au illustration 
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on each page but only one map in the two volumes and that hot 
referred to in the text ? Surely if a child is to learn Geography one 
of the first things he should learn is to read a map. Many of the 
pictures are good and are real iilustrations of the text, but many 
are illustrations of nothing, unless it be the present state of the 
printing art. Surely some might as well have been omitted, and if. 
the books are to be called Geography in the next edition more 
attention should’ be given to that subject even if the composition of 
granite and the cuts of a magnet and of the steam engine have to 
be put in another book. Each chapter is followed by questions 
which are a useful guide for the usual teacher of this subject. But 
a curious error occurs in the question on page 24 of the second 
volume where oue is asked ‘‘ Why is it easy to go up hill and hard 
to go down hill ?’’ oe | 


ILRCTURES ON CHINES GEOGRAPHY, 50 cts. 
LecrURES ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF FoREIGN COUNTRIES, &. 


Shanghai: Commercial Press. gocts. 


The outstanding feature of these two books is that they are 
mere lectures on a subject that it is not best to teach by the lecture 
method. Geographies with no maps and next to no illustrations are 
surely not well adapted to the use of the schools of the present 
day. Besides this outstanding fault the books show evidences of 
hasty composition or translation, especially the first volume. Some 
of the dimensions of the earth are given in Chinese 42 and some in 
English miles. Page 48 seems to say that the sea route from 
Shanghai to Europe goes around ($#%) Africa and through the Red 
Sea to the Suez Canal. Page 33 seems to say that the English 
compel the Indians to learn the English language, and that every 
form of writing had its origin in China. India is said (on page 36) 
to be 5,350 English sguare miles in length from south to north. 

It is useless to multiply instances of such inaccuracies, but a 
more serious question is the constant change of names in the 
different books of this company. The Altai Mountains appear 
expressed by different names on succeeding pages of this book, and 
our old friends the Himalayas begin with the familiar character 
in some places and are otherwise expressed in other places. When 
the new way is used I suppose we ought to be glad (¥¥) since it is 
not strange (%#)! | | | 

The second of these books is not so bad as the first, but even 
it is apt to be misleading as when (page 110) it describes the Ber- 
mudas between its description of Newfoundland and that of Green- 
land, merely locating them as ‘‘south of Nova Scotia.’’ And 
quinine seems to have a new name on page 127. 


MONTEITH'S “‘ FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY,” X IG B, AND Iv- 


TO GEOGRAPHY,” X Shanghai: Commercial 


Reprints of books that probably were considered good in 
America a generation ago, but are not now. 


J. W. C. 
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NS IN SCIENCE AND GEOGRAPHY, 

This is a two-volume textbook for use in higher elementary 
schools. ‘The work is based on the well-known Murché’s Science 
Readers, aud consists of sixty-eight lessons. | 

The printing and paper are both good and the books are 
pound in heavy paper covers, neatly designed and finished. The 

gination is in foreign figures, this being the only use to which 
any foreign type is put. The style, though fairly simple, might 
perhaps be called easy Wen-li. : | 

The illustrations are good, in the majority of cases being white 
lines on a black background and so are very clear. They are 
distinctly better than those formed in ordinary textbooks. They 
would be still better were a finer paper used. The number of 
illustrations is very considerable especially in the earlier parts of 
each volume where the subject matter probably lends itself better 
to pictorial representation than that of the latter portions. 

The first point that strikes one’s notice is the wide divergence 
in plan from the Murché’s readers. Instead of being thrown 
together in the aggravatingly mixed manner of these books, the 
lessons are arranged according to their subjects, all that deal with 
the same thing being grouped together. ‘This plan is one that has 
long been pursued by your reviewer, who has used Murché’s science 
books for years ; and has his hearty appreciation and approval. 

Each volume is composed of two parts; each part being further 
subdivided into subjects. These again are divided into the lessons. 
Volume I, part 1, has three subjects under the following heads: 

‘‘Common Things,’’ seven lessons ; ‘‘ Plant Life,’’ five lessons ; and 
‘Animal Life,” seven lessons. Part 2 has four subjects: ‘‘ The 
Forms of Matter’’ seven lessons ; ‘‘ The Surface of the Land,”’ four 
lessons; ‘‘ The Cardinal Points’’ three lessons ; and ‘‘ Map Draw- 
ing’’ three lessons. There are thus thirty-six lessons in volume I. 

Volume II, part 1, has three subjects: ‘‘ General Science,’ in 
six lessons ; ‘‘ Plant Life,’’ five lessons; and ‘‘ Animal Life,’’ six 
lessons. Part 2 has three subjects : ‘‘ Sea and Land, part 1,’’ five 
lessons ; ‘‘ Navigation,’’ three lessons; ‘‘ Sea and Land, part 2,’’ 
seven lessons. Volume II has thirty-two lessons in all. 

The lessons that deal with subjects in Volume II already treated 
- Of in Volume I, are of course much more fully entered upon then. 

Though we have said that the illustrations are good, yet 
objects, charts, and experiments are absolutely necessary for its 
advantageous use in a class. The weakness of the book lies 
perhaps in the comparative slightness of the text. This with a 
good teacher would not be felt, but would be a distinct drawback 
with a poor one. 

With this slight criticism, however, we cease adverse comment. 
The judicious arrangement of the subject matter and its clear though 
terse exposition make it a really valuable addition to the stock of. 
any school for which it has been prepared. 

_We conclude by saying that it possesses an adequate index of 
Subjects, lessons, and paging. 

| | W. McC. 
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GRAMMARS AND Booxs ow Cowpostrror, 

Dictionary, R. piled by CHANG 
Edited by Lt Una-BInG AND ZAl-ZIANG 364 pp. Board cloth cover; 
List Price $2.00. Shanghat ; Commercial Press. | “4 
This little book contains, the publishers say, ‘* 3,800 characters 
of common use, arranged according to number of strokes; Giles’ 
system of Romanization; use of words illustrated by examples, 
bound in a handy volume; suitable for the use of Westerners 
learning Chinese and Chinese who wish to find equivalents for 
Chinese words and expressions.’’ My own opinion is that it js 


. more likely to be of use to the latter class than to the former. The 


atrangement according to the total number of strokes in a character 
is likely to suit the use of the Chiuese student or translator better 
than that of the foreign student who, iu using the larger diction. 
aries that he must have, will, of course, use the radicals. Under 
each number of strokes the characters are here arranged in radica] 
order. The illustrative expressions seem to be very good, but the 
whole number of characters treated is comparatively small. The 
book is well printed and bound. 5 fe 


Aw ABRIDGED ENGLISH AND CHINESE DICTIONARY, BR 
pp. 14404+-8+-9-+-2. List Price $4.00. Shanghai: Commercial Press. 
Abridged from the Commercial Press English and Chinese 
Standard Dictionary. It contains 65,000 words and phrases and an 
appendix. The pronunciation of each word is indicated by Nut- 
tall’s method. We are assured that it coutains all the words in 
common use, and certainly it contains many not in common use. 
The definitions seem to be all taken from the larger work (the 
$15.00 dictionary) and are good, but the illustrative phrases in 
English of the larger book are omitted in the abridgment. In the 
opinion of the reviewer a book containing much fewer words than 
this but retaining many of those phrases would be more useful. 


J. W. 


Norgs on Cutwest Grawwan, MWR. Commercial Press. 


This text is a Grammar of the Chinese language and adapts 
English methods to the study of Chinese. The book is divided 
into two sections: First, Parts of Speech. This part follows the 
method of Nesfield’s Grammar. ‘The explanations are clear and 
the examples good. Part two, Syntax. For the teaching of the 
phrases and the sentence the foreign methods are used and the old 
Chinese methods for the paragraph and the composition. This is 
a happy combination and brings to the student a knowledge of his 
language and an ability to express it which would be difficult to 
secure in any other way. Although a text written primarily as a 
teacher’s help it could be used as a student’s text, the first part in 
the higher grammar school and the second part in the middle 


school, 
C. 
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Commercial Press. 


Another book on the important topic of Chinese composition. 
It is clear that the Chinese are rapidly coming to recognize the 
crying need there is for some scientific method of using their own 
language, hence the frequent appearance of such books as the 
present. In the ten chapters of which it is comprised, there is a 
more or less careful discussion of language that may be correctly 
employed in dealing with such subjects as Personal Affairs, the 
Seasons, Geography, Art, etc., etc., and the student is considerably 
assisted in his effort to learn how to compose in words and phrases 
which have a definite and now generally accepted value. 


CHINESE COMPOSITION, 


mM. Shanghai: China Publishing and 


This little book on Chinese composition is similar to the well- 


known ‘‘Ha Sz Wen Tung’’ Manual. 


It is helpfully graded so as 


to accommodate a variety of students. The arrangement adopted is 
based on foreign grammatical principles which ought to make study 
of the rules of composition intelligible and comparatively simple. 


J. W. W. 


A CORRECTION, 


The Findings of the Continuation Committee Conferences in Asia which 
have been put together in one volume can be ordered from the Student 
Volunteer Movement, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City, for $2.00, 
This book is a compendium of the latest missionary opinion on modern 


mission problems. 


We regret that our notice in the last issue referred to the ‘‘ China Con- 
tinuation Committee Conference ’’ instead of that given above. | 
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A CORRECTION. 


70 the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR: My attention has 
been called to an omission on 
page 346 of the June RECORDER 
in the list of committees appoint- 
ed by the China Contiruation 
Committee. There should have 
been added to that list a Com- 
mittee on Literature, of which the 
Rev. R. E. Chambers, D.D., of 
Canton is chairman. Will you 
kindly mention this fact in the 
next issue of the RECORDER ? 


Yours truly, 
E. C. LOBENSTINE. 


PRAYER FOR MOSLEMS. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR: Kindly permit me 
to call the attention of mission- 
aries among Moslems to two 
important dates in the Islamic 
Calendar : | 

(1) ‘* The Fast of Ramadan ”’ 
during the whole of August, 
and the Feast at the end which 
falls on the last day of the’ 
month. | 

(2) ‘‘ The Great Feast of Sac- 
rifice’’—-this takes place at the 
conclusion of the Pilgrimage 
rites, and is celebrated very 
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widely elsewhere: coming, as 
it does, eleven days earlier each 
year, it should take place this 
year about October 3oth. 

Can we not make these dates— 
which are of so much importance 
in Islam—a special subject for 
Prayer? If their attention were 
drawn to the subject, our native 
fellow-believers would surely be 


‘glad to join in Intercession. | 
Last year a goodly number of 
missionaries circulated copies of 


the ‘‘Sacrifice’’ special tract: 
this tract deals with the origin 


of sacrifice, its meaning, and 


points out the Great Sacrifice, 
the Lamb of God (John 1:29). 


_ To those who wish to engage in 


this testimony this year, I shall 
be glad to send copies of the 
tract on ‘‘ Fasting,’’ ‘‘ The Great 
Feast of Sacrifice ’’ or illustrated 
Arabic Gospels to those who 
make application. Good readers 
of Arabic in this land caz uxder- 
Stand and appreciate these 
vowelled books: for such readers 
they are intended. Will friends 
kindly state in applying how 
many copies they can profitably 
make use of? Wewish to reach 
these leaders of Islam so far as 
possible—and the supply of books 
allows. 
For those who wish to reach 
the regular Moslem who only 
reads Chinese, the books pub- 
lished by the West China Tract 
Society, and (for the above dates) 
especially, ‘‘ The True Islam,’’ 


are warmly recommended. 


Yours sincerely, 
F. H. RHODES: 


 CHEFOO, 


COMMISSION ON SALARIES. 


To the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR :—In the June issue 
of Tar CHINESE RECORDER 


[August 


there is a letter from Rev. G. A. 
Clayton in which three questions 
are asked with regard to the 
report on the ‘“‘ Commission on 
Salaries.’’ I wish to give q 
brief answer to these questions. 
It should be stated that a large 
part of the report is not printed 
and that some of the recommend- 
ations are based on facts which 


_ we did not publish as it would . 


have made too long an article. 

The first question is, ‘‘ Why 
did the Commission decide to 
recommend the perpetuation of 
allowances children ?’’ 
Whether or not the treasurer of 
one of the British Boards is correct 
in calling this custom “ archaic’”’ 
does not need to be discussed. 
It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that of the twelve Missions 
whose work was iucluded in the 
report of the Commission, seven 
make special allowance for the 
children of evangelistic workers. 
Five of the Missions make a 
special money allowance; two 
make special allowance for the 
education of the children. This 
allowance for children, therefore, 
was recommended because it is 
the custom of most of the Mis- 
sions concerned. 

With regard to the second 
question as to ‘‘ why this chil- — 
dren’s allowance should be con- 
tinued until the child is eighteen 
Chinese years old?’’ it should be 
noted that this may be: discon- 
tinued earlier if the child ceases 
to be dependent on the parents. 
With regard to the question as to 
why this limit was recommended 
the information is not quite so — 
full. It would appear, however, 
to be also a deduction from the 
general custom of the Missions 
concerned. 

With regard to the third 
question as to ‘‘ whether the 
Commission had under consider- 
ation the alternative method 
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under which a _ fixed salary 
would be given for which the 
church would be expected sooner 
or later to assume liability, and 
in addition a provision by the 
‘ Mission (as distinguished from 
the local church) of free educ- 
ation for a term of years for the 
children of preachers,’’ I have 
only to say that this was not 
considered. In fact the report of 
the Commission is really a sum- 
mary of what actually exists 
rather than an attempt to dis- 
cover aud recommend a change 
that might or might not be ad- 
visable. I should think your cor- 
respondent might wisely briefly 
state his scheme for publication 
in THE CHINESE RECORDER. 
We want all the light we can 
get on this important subject. 


_ Sincerely yours, 


A MEMBER OF THE 
CoMmMISSION. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL VISITS 
MISSION SCHOOL. 


_ To the Editor of 
“Tue CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR SIR: ‘To-day our Boys’ 
High School had a visit from 
the Government School of the 
samerank. Teachers and pupils 
came in a body with cornet and 
snare drum. 

Of late there has been extra 
diligence of the officers in drill- 
ing the soldiers. This is, I 
presume, due to the opening of 
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the ‘‘tea season’’ which has, 
as usual, brought in a large 


in ever 
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influx of transients, mainly 
men without families. It is just 
the kind of element which is 
favorable for starting trouble. 
The present magistrate is an 
efficient man. 

I agree in a measure with a 


correspondent of the RECORDER 


who thinks that we ought not 
to be disturbed by the renewed 
worship of Confucius. Confucius 
emphasized reverence and sub- 
ordination—things which need 
to be emphasized just now. 
Christ appealed to individuals, 
and insisted that His followers 
treat all men with impartial 
righteousness. Confucianism 
was perverted into subverting 
the rights of the masses in favor 
of the classes. Socialism ex- 
aggerates individualism; and 
sometimes combines an excessive 
individualism with atheism, re- 
jecting all authority, human or 
divine. The future welfare of 
China demands that reverence 


and due subordination be strong- 


ly inculcated ; and if this is not 
done through Confucianism, how 
else can it be done here in 
China? Christianity must work 
for regenerated individuals who, 
increasiug numbers, 
shall ‘‘seek first the Kingdom 
of God;’’ and more and more 
the ‘‘all else’’ will be added, 
to them and -to the nation 
through them. 


J. FE. WALKER. 


SHAOWU. 
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Resolutions Concerning Mrs. 
Pauline McAlpine DuBose; 


Adopted by the Soochow Missionary 
Association. 


WHEREAS :—It pleased Al- 
mnighty God to call from earth 
to higher service Mrs. Pauline 
McAlpine DuBose, the senior 
missionary of Soochow, who died 
February 12th, 1914, after forty- 
two years of labor - Therefore, 

Resolved :—I1. That we hereby 
express our gratitude to God 
for sparing her to labor here 
so long and so steadily in the 
cause of Christ. 

II. That we record our re- 
spect and admiration for her 
ability, faithfulness, and zeal, her 
unfailing hospitality , her kind- 
ness and sympathy for her fellow- 
workers, and her tireless devotion 
to her work among the Chinese. 

III. That a copy of these 
resolutions be recorded in the 
minutes of the Soochow Mis- 
sionary Association. 

IV. That a copy be sent to 
the children of this mother in 
Israel as an expression of our 
respect for her and our sympathy 
with then. 

V. That these resolutions be 
sent for publication to the editors 
of the CHINESE RECORDER and 
the Afissionary Survey. 

J. W. Davis 

J. N. HAYES 


Mrs. Nora LAMBUTH pane} 
Mrs. NANNIE S. BRITTON 


Wenchow C. E. Rally. 


The second C. E. Rally for 
Wenchow was held at Wenchow 
C. I. M. Church on May 18th 
and roth, 1914, when delegates 
gathered representing 60 men’s 
societies, 25 women’s, and 12 


junior. They were welcomed at 
a reception held on the evening 
of Monday the 18th, when, after 
the verification of delegates and 
election of officers, Mr. Ch‘en 
Chung-sheng being elected presi. 
dent, the Rally was addressed by 

Pastor Ren Chih-ching, C. I. M. 

Hangchow. On Tuesday meet- 
ings were held morning, after- 
noon, and evening, and brief 
reports were given by the dele- 
gates present. These showed 
great progress, as evinced by the 
fact that while at the first Rally 
in February 1911, 35. socie- 


were represented (Pingyang 


being then without delegates), 
now 97 had flags hung in the 
church and delegates present. 
Many spoke of notable help 
to the churches and definite 
spiritual progress. Addresses 
followed by discussion were given 
on the Committees, the Pledge, 
the Prayer Meeting and how it 
differs from an ordinary service, 


the C. E.’s help to the Church, 


Extension, Evangelistic Work — 
personal (One by One Band) and 
in bands, the Morning Watch, 
the Pocket Testament League, 
and Giving to the Lord’s Work. 
Besides the President the prin- 
cipal speakers were Pastors Liu 
T‘ien-teh of Hangchow, Tsiang 
Pao-ren of Wenchow and Messrs. 
Alex. Miller, Edw. Hunt and 
Geo. H. Seville. 

Nearly all the senior preachers 
of the C. I. M. in the three dis- 
tricts were present at the Rally, 
besides many other visitors from 
ine U. M. M. and C. I. M. 
churches, and already it is evident 
that the societies are greatly en- 
couraged and stirred to fresh 
effort, and many of the churches 
so far without the C.F. are likely 
to start societies. 
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Formosa Mission Church Census, 1914. 
Church Attendance in each Prefecture. 
FORENOON AFTERNOON 
arth: Presbylerian > = 2 3 
814 557 533 | 1,904 794 676 2,003 f 1,084 168 4,140 244 
Kanto 197 248 229 | 24k 617 4 
Kagi 611 404 449 1,455§ 566 457 463 | 1,486 833. 101 3,222 168 
Tainan 1,226 1,016 995 | 3,237 1,097 1,087 796 | 2,9809 1,767 437 241 
531 452 443 1.4269 423 | 1,338 1,008 3, 150 
Tito’ 14 16 12 42 12 14 8 34 15 2 66 2 
Karenko -.. 59 64 92} 215 58 58 108 224 167s 680 17 
Pescadores 15 35 30 80 18 35 31 84 42 $ 124 14 
Total 3.457 3792 2,774 | 9,033 3,198 3,022 2,546 8,766] 5,382 974 21,002 886 
vortH: Presbyterian 
Church of Canada. 
Taihoku 433 320 1,317 247 589 416 = 162 1,973 140 
Toen wm 118 87 82 287 53 41 5! 145 104 47 520 45 
shinchiku ... 378 277 217 | 872 249 «145 ~=—«149 543 186 166 1,199 101 
Taichu 103 93 84 2 109 99 80 288 130 39 = 27 
Giran 132 120 66 318 79 71 46 196 72 iI 5 32 
Karenko 19 4 6 30 10 3 5 18 15 4 76 3 
Total ... 1,314 1,015 775 3:104§ . 747 559 473 § 1,779 923 429 4,789 349 
Grand Total 4,781 3,807 3,549 12,137 3,948 3,581 3,019 10,545 6,305 1,403 25,791 1,235 
A Comparison of the number of Christians in each Prefecture with its 
Population.* | 
Taipan | Toen | Shin- Tartchu Giran | Nanto | Kagi Tatnan Akau | Karen-| Taito | Pesca- 
| | | ko | | dores 
| | | | 
Population. | 449,715 | 214,274 | 312,566 558,899 134,443 115,911 , §32,901 535,303 | 244,667 | 27,462 | 32,938) 54,142 
CHRISTIANS.) 1,973 520 | 1,199 | 4,596 565 | 1,389 , 3,222 | 7,505 | 3,876 | 756 66 124 
one one one one one | one | one one one | one | one | one 
in in in in in {| in in in inj in 
227 412 260 121 165 499 | 436 


Population of Formosa Chinese 3,213,225. Christians: Members and adherents 25,7913: that is one in 124. 


Children ” means hearers of twelve years of agoandunder. ; 
The column headed “ Villages’ gives the number of towns and villages from which one or more 

persons come to worship 
The figures given are the result of actual enumeration. 
, 1902, 1906 and 1910, similar enumerations of the FE. P. Mission 


On four previous occasions, in 1 


in South Formosa were m 


e. 


» 


table for purposes of comparison. 


Forenoon Attendance 3969 
Afternoon Attendauce 3577 
Readers of Romanised a 2000 
Readers of Chinese character 
Adherents and their families... 10,755 
(includes next two ttents) 
Communicants 1399 
Baptised Children 1368 
Villages ... 
Native Givings V3732 
Places of worship 62 
Preachers 30 
Native Pastors 
Missionaries, Men ... 7 
Women 3 


1902 7906 
5885 6496 
§567 6435 
3244 4979 
"12,945 

2120 2942 
1808 2211 

8> 

38 52 

I 5 

9 

3 4 


* Population does not include Japanese nor savages. 


These results in the South are arranged in the following 


1974 
6905 go 
6662 $786 
2 
Presbyterian 
16,941 21,002 Church 
3446 4,050 of 
"72... 
742 | ( 
¥13,300 ¥27,568 
90 100 only, 
59 66 . 
4 5 
? 10 
6 7 
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Chekiang Federation Council. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting 
of the Chekiang Federation 
Council was held this year in 
Wenchow, May oth to 13th, 
and was pronounced by those 
present as the best meeting yet 
held. The special meeting of 
welcome given by the Wenchow 
Churches to the members of the 
Council and the kind and liberal 
hospitality extended to them 
were very much appreciated. 
Nothing was left undone to 
make the meetings a success. 
The addresses of welcome, both 
written and spoken, by the 
leaders of the local churches, and 


the special hymns, were listened 


to with real pleasure. One of 
the most delicate and difficult 
subjects brought before the 
Council was the question of the 
Wenchow Independent Church ; 
but the frankness and Christian 
spirit evinced by the leaders of 
the local churches led the Coun- 
cil through a difficult position 


to what we believe was a God- 


given decision. It will take 
time to arrange matters but we 
would ask the prayers of our 
readers that the Wenchow diff- 
culty may be solved and a 
strong, united and progressive 


Independent Church may be. 


gradually built tup—all the 
stronger because of these initial 
difficulties and trials. | 
The business meetings began 
by the usual address from the 
retiring President (Pastor Nyi 
of the Baptist Mission, Huchow). 
His earnest words, calling upon 
the Chinese Churches to advance 
and go on to perfection, should 


be well weighed by all who 
- heard, and -passed on to the 


churches they represent. It was 
a message for the times. 

The Rev. K. Macleod, C.I.M.., 
Ninghai, was chosen president 


[August 


and Pastor Wu (A.P.M., Yii-‘ao) 
vice-president, for the year. 
The meetings were strenuous, 
and the weather unusually 
warm, but no subject flagged. 
The Wenchow delegates must 
have found it often wearisome. 
The other dialects represented 
were mutually understood but 
all important discussions had to 
be translated into Wenchow or 
Mandarin as the case might be, 
as neither could understand the 
other. | 
The visiting delegates left 
Wenchow truly grateful, in the — 
first place, that the Federation 
Council gave such a unique 
opportunity for meeting and 
discussing the things pertaining 


to the Kingdom of God in 
_Chekiang ; in the second place, 


that God’s blessing had been so 
abundantly bestowed upon the 
Churches of Wenchow. All we 
saw was an inspiration to us. 
It was good to see churches 
packed with over a thousand 
Christians. It was good to hear — 
the answer of one pastor who, 
when asked how many workers 
he had, said 300, and then as — 
to the number of Christians 
again answered 300! We shall 
succeed in planting the Church 
of Christ in China in so far as 
our statistics agree with his! 
Gro. W. CouLTAs, 
Sec., Che, F.C. 
M.S., HANGCHOW. 


Financial Problem of Rhenish 

_ Missionary Society. 

In the May number of the 
Rheinische Missions Gesellschaft 
the editor deals at considerable 
length with the financial situa- 
tion. The urgency of the ques- 
tion is felt not only at head- 
quarters, but throughout the con- 
stituency. Wide open doors, 
glorious opportunities—by the 
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side of large and accumulating 
deficits, amounting at the end of 


Jast year to £13,000. Whether 
the grant from the Imperial 
Jubilee Fund may be partly used 
towards its reduction, is at pres- 
ent under consideration, but in 
any case the outlook is grave, 
for apart from the fact that, in 
spite of a rigidly limited ex- 

nditure on the field, last year’s 
deficit reached £5,700, there is 
an abnormal number of gaps in 
the ranks of workers, as many 
as 38 brethren having had to be 
sent home on sick leave, and 
having to undergo operations 
or special treatment. This has 
caused a considerable increase 
in extraordinary expenditure for 
furloughs, passages and outfits, 
children of missionaries, etc., 
amounting to upwards. of 
£13,000. | 

Dealing with the question of 
retrenchment and withdrawal 
the editor considers that the 
suggested transfer of their Cape 
Churches to the Dutch Reformed 
Church would not appreciably 
ease the financial burden, as 
they are largely self-supporting, 
and that such a step would, 
moreover, be clean contrary to 
the wishes of the native mem- 
bers, who cling with real attach- 
nent to their’ ‘‘mother’’ at 
Barmen. 

Another suggestion is to aban- 
don the New Guinea Field, 
and a comparison between the 
meagre results of the efforts and 


Sacrifices of the Rhenish Mission 


and the marked success of a 
sister Mission (Neuendettelsan ) 
might reconcile the Rhenish 
supporters to the thought of 
amalgamation or transfer. But 
‘‘ Neuendettelsan ’’ would hardly 
accept the transfer, finding it 
dificult adequately to meet its 
own steadily growing claims, 
while withdrawal without mak- 
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ing satisfactory provision would 
simply hand the work over to 
the Roman Catholics. 

The solution of the question 
does not lie in that direction. 
The problem of the present hour 
is not how to retrench and to 
get rid of responsibility, but, on 
the contrary, how to set free 
means and forces for the fulfil- 
ment of the high tasks confront- 
ing Evangelical Christianity. 
As Dr. Warneck says in a recent 
appeal, we are living in a great 
epoch, in which we, more than 
any other generation, see some- 
thing of the plan of redemption 
unfolding itself in the history of 
the world, and as the ends of the 
earth open before our eyes, we 
should ‘‘ open wide the gates that 
the King of Glory may come in.’’ 
The price we have to pay for be- 
ing witnesses of this great epoch 


consists in the obligation it lays 


upon us. And while the urgency 
of the time with its world- 
embracing appeals may lead us 
to look round for all sorts of 
help, it is well to remember 
that neither new organizations, 
nor state aid, nor the support of 
public opinion are of vital im- 
portance to the cause of Missions. 


Through their medium ‘‘ strange 


fire may be offered before the 
Lord.’’ Missions are work, 
and as such must stand above 
public opinion. The favour of 
the multitude may do the Mis- 
sion cause more harm than its 
obloquy. 


(Rheinische Mission Berichte, 


May, 1914). 
B. HITJER. 


Evangelistic Work in Foochow. 


Evangelistic work at Foochow 
during the current year has had 
two or three special develop- 
ments. At the time of our mid- 
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winter conference at China New 
Year, when all the preachers 
are in, the emphasis was put 
upon personal work of members 
for those outside as well as 
those in the church who needed 
quickening. The results of this 


were especially visible in two 


churches. First, the large central 
church of the Methodist Mission 
in Foochow. At that church the 
pastor had two months earlier 
begun special meetings for the 
people living near by. It is a 
church which has a very large 


student membership from the 


colleges and from lower schools 
so that it has seemed to a con- 
siderable extent that the resident 
population were neglected in the 
church; students, of course, 
being given set seats and others 
taking such as they could get. 
So the pastor, seeing the need 
of building up a church influence 
right around the church, planned 
these special services. They 
were held for two or three 
weeks in the church with a very 
large attendance, stereopticon 
lectures on the Life of Christ 
being used. Then he started 
work at a street chapel right on 
the busy street at the foot of the 
hill near the river and there have 
been continued daily or nightly 
services from November up to 
date. Last week he said that 


_he expected to go right on until 
the next New Year. He has’ 


been having not only preaching, 
in which he is successful, but he 
has set up various classes which 
have interested the people, 
although I cannot say the classes 
have developed very successfully. 
These were classes in Bible but 
he found it necessary to begin 
to teach the character and some 
learned the Romanized. He 
also had a class in arithmetic. 
A Boy Scout organization was 
carried on, and there is in full 
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swing a reading room for which 
donations were made especially 
by members and by the Young 
People’s Society of the church. 
The other church which began 
meetings directly after the spring 
conference is the old church half 
way between the South Island 
and the city—our oldest church 
in Asia, called the Church of the 
True God. Results have been 
rather similar, but more steady : 
more steady interest on the part 
of people near by. The pastor 
gives lectures on hygiene— 
especially now when the plague 
is raging—one evening a week, 
and classes every evening on 
evangelistic work and on Bible 
teaching. Another sort of work 
was a series of special campaigns 
that were planned for outlying 
villages with the help of Bishop 
Lewis: one of them at a village 
some twenty miles back of Foo- 
chow reached by canal, another 
on the island five miles from Foo- 
chow, au hour and a half by 
walking or chair. In each case 
it was planned first for members 
and the pastor to have special 
meetings in prayer beforehand 
and then for the Bishop to 
give an address on Thursday 
evening and the meetings 
continue until Sunday. In one 
of these places the results were 
apparently very good. The. 
people of that village (15,000 
inhabitants) had been opposed 
to Christianity and they had 
persecuted members during 
recent years on account of not 
contributing to idol worship, 
etc. In these meetings the 
leading men of the village had, 


aS a matter of courtesy to a 


great man, offered the large 
ancestral hall in the center of the 
village and they came in consid- 
erable numbers. They also 
had stereopticon lectures and a 
doctor came one day to dispense 
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medicines. The whole spirit of 
it was very free and the result 
is that although there are very 
few favorable accessions, still the 
spirit of the people is different 
than it was before. 

- In various parts of North Fu- 
kien there is frequently found 
this spirit on the part of par- 
ticular pastors. There are more 
pastors now that have the spirit 
of aggressive work than ever 
before. The proportion of pro- 
gressive pastors in a circuit is 
about one-third. 

There is a healthy growth 
in the American Board. Mem- 
bers of churches are realizing 
their privileges and obligations. 
Some new churches have been 
built where reports are very 
encouraging. 

Care is taken in guarding 
against revolutionists flocking to 
the churches as a safeguard in 
the political situation. 


SITES. 


First Annual Report of the Shang- 
hai Mission to Ricksha Men. 
1913-1914. 


It isa great pleasure to be able 
— to record that the encouragement 
which attended the inauguration 
of the Mission a year ago has 
been steadily maintained ever 
since. 

Through the heat of summer, 
and during the winter months 
when the exposure and privation 
of the ricksha coolie’s life are at 
their worst, and his vitality in 
consequence at its lowest, we 
had crowded, nightly meetings, 
clear indication that there is a 
desire among many of these men 
so hardly treated in this world, 
to know something of a higher 
and better state where every 
human being, millionaire and 
coolie, is on the same plane. 
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Although a floating popula- 
tion, recent official returns put the 
number of ricksha men in Shang- 


hai during the year at 200,000, 


a huge army engaged in the 
service of the public, of which, 
if we touch for good, even the 
fringes, it will be doing much. 
The mission premises, in the 
Kaifeng Road, Western District, 
combine meeting hall and 
shelter. They are open day and 
night,and the men are encouraged 
to go there at any time, if they 
are ill, destitute or in need of 
advice. The Chinese evangelist 


and teacher, Mr. Nye, and the 


caretaker both live on the prem- 
ises, and are always there to 
meet the men—arrange to send 
sick and injured to hospital, etc. 
Naturally there is much sickness, 
especially tuberculosis, among 
them, and many injured. 

At the nightly meetings in the 
hall—in addition to the gospel ad- 
dress, hymns, etc.,—short simple 
instructions regarding daily con- 
duct, etc., are given, which we 
have good reason to believe have 
been beneficial to the men, as 
we have had quite a considerable 
number of voluntary testimonies, 
verbal and written, from persons 
who have noticed an improve- 
ment in the conduct of many of 
the coolies. 

The teacher is engaged for 


_ several hours daily, in visiting 


the homes and haunts of the 
menu, and in this way, and also 
on the streets, thousands are 
spoken to, in all parts of Sharig- 
hai. Those who can read are — 
supplied with suitable leaflets,etc. 
They are invited to the hall and 
urged to send their children to 
the Sunday school on Sunday 
afternoons. On an average about 
120 children attend, chiefly boys. 
They are wonderfully bright 
sturdy little ‘‘ city Arabs,’’ pick- 
ing up simple hymns quickly, 
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and delighting in singing them 
at the top of their voices. We 


believe much good is being done | 


in the Sunday school. The boys 
would fain attend the evening 
meetings in addition, but from 
want of accommodation we are 
TT” compelled to prohibit 
this. 

The work in all its aspects is 
most encouraging, but is greatly 
hampered by insufficient accom- 
modation. 

We are most grateful for the 
valuable aid to the sick, given 
by the Shantung Road Hospital, 
and also to the authorities of the 
Shanghai Medical College, Sic- 
cawei Road, for the admission of 
sick coolies to their Hospital. 

Thanks are also due to the 


Chapei authorities for the re- 


mission of taxes. 

The gift of a small organ from 
Mr. V. D. Kau of the Com- 
mercial Press has been much 
appreciated. We very warmly 
thank the ladies who have so 
generously given time and effort 
to securing funds, and also all 
contributors, whose help has 
made the Mission possible, and 
earnestly appeal to those who 
sympathize with the work for 
support which will enable us to 
maintain it and provide addi- 
tional much-needed _ shelters. 
One in Hongkew is urgently 
needed and also a Dispensary in 
connection with the work. | 

The work is personally super- 
vised by the Hon. Director, 
George Matheson, ta Jinkee 
Road. 


Recent Events in Japan. . 


The appointment of Count 
Akume as Premier of Japan is a 
great gain to the cause of Chris- 
tianity. For some years past 
he has been more and more 
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prominent as the advocaie of g 
religious basis for the true 


development of the country, ang 
Christianity as the only system 


that supplies the need. In ap 
address which he made at a 
gathering of three hundred 
officers of the army he told 
them that the strength of a 
country was not to be measured 
by its material prosperity or the 
size of its army and navy but 
by the character of the people 
and obedience to the teachings 
of Christ. 3 

In an address which he de- 
livered at the dedication of the 
Chinese Young Men’s Christian 
Association Dormitory in Tokyo, 
he said: ‘‘ The fatal defeci in the 
teaching of the great saves of 
Japan and China is, that, while 
they deal with virtue and morals, 
they do not sufficiently dwell on 
the spiritual nature of men ; and, 


any nation that neglects the spir- 


itual, though it may flourish for 
a time, must eventually decay. 
The origin of modern civilization 
is to be found in the teachings 
of the sage of Judea, by whom 
alone the necessary moral dy- 
namic is supplied. 
Count Akume gives also a 
practical evidence of his faith in 
the Christian religion by his 
interest in all Christian efforts 
and promise of financial aid to 
the World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention that is to meet in Tokyo 


in 1916. It was his assurance 


of support, with that of the 
Mayor and Baron Shihisame, that 
made such a project possible, 
and he has also promised to make 
a congratulatory address at the 
celebration of the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of 
the Y.M.C.A., in Tokyo on 
June 6. | 

The Christian leaders in Japan 
are now entering upon a tiiree 
years’ campaign for the evangel- 
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ization of the whole country. 
This has been brought about as 
the result of Dr. Mott’s visit to 
Japan one year ago; and the 
intervening time has been spent 
in preparation. 

In a recent report it is stated 
that the prefectural officials at 
-Ahayama did much to encourage 


and help the evangelistic move-. 


ment, putting the large Prefec- 
tural Assembly Hall at the 
disposal of the committee. For 
three days and nights all the 
churches of the city united in 
the meetings held in the Hall, 
where usually large audiences 
were gathered. For four days 
meetings were held in the eight 
different churches, and at various 
places in the prefecture. | 
One of the chief speakers 
was Rev. Mr. Miyagame of 
Osaka and pastor of the largest 
congregation in Japan. He 
contended that there was general 
dissatisfaction with present con- 
ditions and urged his hearers to 
act the part of Christians, and 
labor to bring about the needed 
reform. A conscience of au- 
thority must be our guide, and 
back of it a God of authority. 
It is not enough to help the 


distressed. We must hold be-. 


fore the people a God of justice. 
A religion of righteousness 
must be proclaimed and ac- 
cepted before we can overcome 
the temptations and conquer 


our passions and love of mam-— 


mon. 
Another, speaker was Mrs. 
Hiraoka, who is the owner of 
oue of the banks and head of a 
life insurance company in Osa- 
ka. She belongs to one of the 
leading families in Japan, and 
Is possessed of great wealth. She 
began studying Christianity five 
years ago, and was baptized 
only two years ago. She had 
never spoken to audiences before 
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she became a Christian, but in 
bearing, fluency, distinctness, 
earnestness and thought she was 


unrivalled, and made a deep 
impression. The one thing that 


she sought to impress upon her 
hearers was that the Japanese 
are not different from other 


nations and the same religion 


that is the basis of the highest 
Civilization in other lands is 
what is needed in Japan. 


Thereis in Yokohamaa Japan-_ 
ese Christian printing company 


which was started sixteen years 
and has now 600 in its 
employ; and every Monday 
morning the work of the week is 
preceded by a Christian service. 
It is printing in whole, or in 
part, the scriptures for Japan, 
China, Korea, the Philippines, 
Malaysia, Siam, and other coun- 
tries. During the past year they 
have printed 25,600 Bibles, 
219,350 Testaments and 1,595,000 


Portions. It has recently been: 


sending 30,000 copies of the 
Gospels per week to each of the 
two Bible society agencies in 
Korea. | 

There are now in Japan 76 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, of which 20 are general 
and 56 for students. The total 


membership is 10,500. There 


are 2,275 in Bible classes, and 
1,565 inquirers. The Governor, 
the Mayor and the Chief of Police 


at Kyoto are associate members. | 


There are six students’ Associa- 
tions in Kyoto with 1,000 mem- 
bers. Anattempt was made about 
a year ago tostart a Buddhist 
Young Men’s Association. It 
has been abandoned and the pres- 
ident and secretary have joined 
the Y.M.C.A. 

The Governor and Mayor of 
Osaka are members of the Y.M. 
C.A. The Governor, the Mayor, 
and Chief of Police, at Nagasaki, 
with some fifty others in prom- 
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inent circles, are supporting 


members. 

In the city of Tokyo, the 
Premier, Count Akume, the 
Mayor, and Baron Shihisame, 
who is one of the leading business 
men of Japan, are all interested 
in, and active supporters of, 
Christian work. A request has 
been made of one of the mis- 
sionaries to supply a Christian 


teacher for all the factories in 


the city. 


There are 23 active and 4 
associate members of the Y.M. 
C.A. now employed as teachers 
in government schools. All of 
these have liberty to teach 
Christianity, and it is generally 
expected that they will do so. 

The following statistics for 
the year 1913 will indicate the 
progress that has been made 
along certain lines during that 
period. | 
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Native ordained ministers... 


Adult baptisms during the year ... 

Number of communicauts 

Churches wholly self-supporting ... 

Ordained ministers and helpers ... 

Amount raised by native churches, Yen $374,538 
Sunday school scholars and teachers. G. £187, 


Total membership 
Organized churches .., 


Of the eleven heads of depart- 
ments of the South Manchurian 
Railway at Dalny ten are mem- 
bers of the Y.M.C.A. 


The Month 


FLOop. 

During the past month two disas- 
trous floods have occurred. The Siang 
River in Hunan had, on June 18th, 
risen and flooded the country to 
within a few feet of the worst flood 
on record, On June 20th the maxi- 
mum was reached, After subsiding 
it again arose until on July 16th the 


height came to within a few feet of. 


what it had been before. Thousands 
of people were thrown into appal- 
ling distress. Relief measures were 
prompt: the part the Chinese took 
being exceeding gratifying. It was 
said that without the help rendered 
by the Chinese Christians the relief 
measures would have been much more 
dificult to carry out. As a result 
thousands of families were fed and 
extensive disinfecting measures were 
carried out, 


In the region drained hy the 
North and West river of Kwangtung 
province there has also been a flood, 
the height of which has only been 


known four times in 200 years, About 


eleven thousand square miles were 
affected. Some said that the flood was 
the worst ever known, Canton city 
itself was partly under water, It was 
reported that ten thousand people 
were drowned. Terrible devastation 
is reported from many places. On 
July 6th the flood began to subside. 
In relief measures the Chinese took 
the lead. | 


BRIGANDS. 


On June 24th at Kalgan five thou- 
sand troops revolted. A large portion 
of the town was looted and burned. 
During the rioting many terrible 
scenes were enacted. White Wolf 
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stil] continues to cause fear, though 
on July 18th the Secretary of State 

ted that he and his troops were 
surrounded and it was only a matter 
of time when they would be captured. 
In pursuance of the government 
policy the officials of certain places 
which had been sacked by the White 
Wolf were ordered to stand trial at 


tanchow for failing to repel the — 


brigands. It is reported that in 
Kansu, during a period of one and 
a half months, seventeen cities were 


looted, numberless market places 


cleared out and five thousand killed. 
In Shensi also it is reported that 
twenty-four prefectures have fallen 

y tothe ravages of the brigands. 


On July 6th it was reported that White | 


Wolf was near Siangfu with ten thou- 
sand followers with whom were 
twenty thousand, said to be ban- 
dits picked up by the way. It is said 
that White Wolf himself has been 


wounded. 
EDUCATIONAL PLANS. 
In an interview. on July 18th the 


Secretary of State, Mr. Hsu Shih- 
tsang, among other things made the 


following pronouncement with 


gard to education :-— 


“The development of public in- 
struction is most important, and the 
greatest stress must be laid upon the 
work of the elementary schools. The 
revision of the school books is being 
carried out and suitable extracts from 
the old classical books of Szeshu and 
Wuching will be inserted in the new 
elementary text books. The Central 
Government has made provision for 
the increase of the number of elemen- 
tary schools in all districts, and the 
schools will be adapted to serve local 
needs. Obligatory imstruction can- 
not be carried out in the next few 
years, 


“The promotion of middle schools 
has also been taken in hand, and Eng- 
lish is the first foreign language in 
these schools. The Government is fully 
aware of the great importance of a 
knowledge of the German language, 
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and I am firmly convinced that an 
important place must be given to this 
language in Chinese schools in the 
future. 

‘‘The Government originally in- 
tended to establish six universities, 
but owing to financial reasons only 
one will be maintained at present and 
that will be in Peking.” 


We learn also that the Government 
is selecting eight students in Chihli 
to be sent to Hongkong University for 
education. | 


THE IN CHINA. 


On July 6th in London Dr. G. BE. 
Morrison, Political Adviser to Pres- 
ident Yuan Shih-kai, in an address 
before the London Chamber of Com- 


merce made the following remarks 


with regard to the present position in - 


China, 


‘‘China’s difficulties are less now 
than at any time since the revolution. 
Order is being maintained and the 
continuous extension of railways, 
posts, telegraphs and inland steam 
navigation is steadily strengthening 


‘the authority of the Central Govern- 
ment. 


The present provisional constitution 
is well adapted to the people and 
well fitted to prepare them to evolve 


‘a form of representative government, 


The Council of State will draw up a 
permanent constitution to submit to 
the National Assembly.’’ 


Referring to the satisfactory foreign 
relations of China, Dr. Morrison said 
that the relations of China with 
England were unusually cordial, and 
that the only outstanding question 
was that with regard to Tibet, while 
the attitude of the British Gov- 
ernment upon the opium question 
won the approval of all thinking 
Chinese. | 

The industrial development of the 
country was more promising than at 
any time since his arrival in China. 
The financial out-look was good and 
there was every indication that the 
salt collection would increase, while 
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the new taxes were coming in well. 
There was still £4,000,000 of the 
Quintuple Loan not expended. | 
China had now every hope that she 
would be permitted to revise the 
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Customs Tariff. Dr. Morrison cop. 
cluded by asking his audience t, 
bring their good sense of justice to 
bear in the consideration of Chines. 
affairs. 
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BIRTHS. 


AT Chungking, May 13th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. ALFRED DAvipson, F. F. M. 
A., a daughter (Doreen Elizabeth). 


AT Mokanshan, June 3rd, to Rev. 
and Mrs, F. W. BIsuez, A. P. M.,a 
daughter (Beatrice Eloise). 


Avr Tientsin, June 17th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. R. M. Hersey, Y. M.C.A., 
a son (John Richard). 


AT Hada, Inver, Mongolia, June 21st, 
to Mr. and Mrs. REGINALD W 
Sturt, a daughter (Barbara Bar- 
nett). 


AT Chi Kung Chow, Honan, June 
22nd, to Rev. and Mrs, J. D. Mac- 
RAg,.C. P. M., a daughter (Helen 


Marjory). 


At Changshu, Ku., June 25th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. ROBERT C. WILSON, A.C. 
M., a son (David McCord). 


Ar Kuling, July rst, to Mr. and Mrs. 
D. L. Y. M. C. A., a son 
(Lewis Preston). 


At Chengtu, July 1st, to Mr. and 
Mrs, R. R. SERVICE, Y. M.C. A., 
a son. 


AT Kobe, July 3rd, to Mr. and Mrs. 
G. H. Y. M. C. A., a son. 


AT Peitaiho, July 6th, to Mr. and 
J. S. Burecsss, Y.M.C.A.,a 
son. 


At Shanghai, July 18th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. S. E. HentnG, Y. M.C.A., a 
daughter (Esther Lyell). 


DEATHS. 
AT Peitaiho, July 7th, infant son of 
Mr. and Mrs, J. S. Burgess, 


ARRIVALS. 


June 27th, Rev. and Mrs, P.R. Bake. 
MAN and family, A. B. F. M.S. 
(ret.). 

July 18th, Mrs. A. J. HaRKeEr, Wes. 
leyan Mission, 


DEPARTURES. 


June 13th, Mr. and Mrs. Eimer 
Y£LTON and family, Rev. and Mrs 
Ler, A. C. M., for U.S.A, 
and Mrs. C, F. MCRAE, ; 


June 20th, Rev. and Mrs. R, A, 
GRIESSER, A. C. M., for U.S. 


June 28th, Dr. and Mrs. W. L. 


and child, Am. Pres. Miss., 


Rev. E. CUNDALL, Wesleyan ‘Mission. 


June 29th, Mr, and Mrs. F.C 
CoopsrR, A. C. M., for England, Rev. 
J. R. GRAHAM and son, Am. Pres. 
Miss. South. | 


June 30th, Mr. H. B. BARTON, A. 
M.,, for U.S. 

July 5th, Dr. W. E. Smrrs, Can. 
Meth. Mission. 


July roth, Misses MULLIKEN and 
LOWREY, Amer. Board, Dr. MACHLE, 
Am. Pres. Miss. 


July 11th, Miss S. L. Dopson, A. 
C. M., for U. S., Rev. and Mrs. J. L. 


STUART and son, Am. Pres. Miss. 


South,’ | | 
July 14th, Rev. G. R. Jonss, Car. 


Meth, Mission. 


July rst, Rev. FRANK BROWN to Miss 
CHARLOTTE THOMPSON, both of 
Am. Pres. Miss. South. _ | 


July 18th, Dr. and Mrs. F. B. 
WHITMORE and family, Y. M.C. A. 
Misses P, C. WELLS. and P. WEST- 
coTT, Meth. Epis. Mission. 
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